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Introduction 


Among the deplorable ages in the sad 
history of Europe, the near-century which 
followed upon the Religious Peace of 
Augsburg in 1555 stands high for horror 
and unpleasantness. War dominated it: 
war against the Turks, wars among the 
powers, civil wars in France, the Nether- 
lands and England, war over principle, 
ideology and profit. And war got ever more 
frightful, ending in the destruction of 
Central Europe, as the brutalised armies of 
the Thirty Years’ War swept across once 
prosperous realms. In the wake of war 
came plague, typhus and dysentery, killing 
far more than even the improved firearms 
of the day could kill—both weapons and 
disease being assisted by the incompetent 
medicine of the time. Assassination grew 
common, intolerance and inhumanity (en- 
couraged by the fanaticisms of faiths that 
claimed a monopoly of the Christian mes- 
sage of redemption) ever more dominant. 
The men and women who ruled that world 
rarely evoke feelings of admiration; some of 
the best of them fell to the axe, the bullet or 
the knife. Small-minded intriguers and in- 
competent meddlers for the most part sat 
on the thrones of Spain, France, the Holy 
Roman Empire and Rome; the men of 
politicial vision were few. It is little wonder 
that not only the English came to look with 
admiration to the relatively prosperous 
reign of Elizabeth I whose greatest achieve- 
ment, in retrospect, turned out to be her 
survival on the throne for forty-five years. 
in spite of all that enemies, plotters and 
doctors could do. 

The age was not unaware of its horrors, 
and some men set about the tasks of recon- 
ciliation and peace. There were those who 
wished to put an end to the quarrels among 
Christians: philosophers like Richard 
Hooker who thought to preserve the peaceful 
traditions of a moderate Christianity among 
the assertive arrogances of the sects, mystics 
like St John of the Cross who wished to 
bring peace to this world by turning its 
thoughts exclusively to the next, sceptics 
like Montaigne who pointed out that the 
causes for which men wished to kill and die 
did not exist. Hugo Grotius laid the founda- 
tions of international law and order among 
the ruins created by the collapse of common 
causes. Both James I of England and 
Henry IV of France devised and promoted 
idealistic schemes of universal peace on the 
basis of solemn treaties and settlements 
among the nations. But of practical effects 
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there were none; indeed, each year seemed 
to make the situation worse. 

What was wrong with Europe? In the 
first place, it does appear that at this time 
its political structure was exceptionally 
unstable, exceptionally devoid of balance 
and control. The prolonged decline of 
France in her civil wars left Spain supremely 
powerful, but there was always something 
unreal about the Spanish dominance. The 
redistribution of Charles V’s empire had 
left that ancient trouble centre, the Rhine- 
land and Burgundy, under the distant 
control of an alien power in Madrid: the 
result was the Dutch rebellion which effec- 
tively destroyed Philip II's chance of bring- 
ing peace by force. In the feeble hands of 
Maximilian II and Rudolph II, the eastern 
Habsburg power, in any case confronted 
with a continuous threat from the Ottoman 
Turks, allowed the splintering of Germany 
to become permanent. The jockeying for 
position among those princelings kept the 
pot on the boil, embroiled every European 
country from Sweden to Hungary, and led 
directly to the disasters of the seventeenth 
century. Such chance as Spain might have 
had to impose herself on this ceaseless 
turmoil was lost by the miserable govern- 
ment of Philip III in the days of Lerma and 
in consequence of the restlessly aggressive 
revival of France. As everyone battled for 
himself, the devil came in the end to take 
the foremost, too. 

The conflicts of interests were to some 
extent polarised and altogether intensified 
by the religious split. It is customary today 
to deny that this was an age when religion 
determined policy; and it is perfectly true 
that most princes were ready, under pres- 
sure, to adapt their faith to their interest. 
The loyalties of religion grew ever less 
urgent, till in the end a cardinal of the 
Church of Rome, in alliance with the 
Swedish and German defenders of 
Protestantism, resolved the situation by 
demolishing the champions of the Counter- 
Reformation. Nevertheless, the battle be- 
tween the Catholics and Protestants was 
real, and the wars would have been both 
less continuous and less violent if the 
combatants had not been led by men whose 
banners carried the conflicting messages of 
a conquering God. In particular, the 
seemingly remorseless and irresistible re- 
conquest of so much territory by the Papacy 


‘drove the Protestants to put their fate in 


the hands of extremists. The Calvinists and 
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the Catholic Church after the Council of 
Trent (1545-63) did not command every- 
one's allegiance; much happened that con- 
flicted with the claims of the militant faiths; 
but militancy and the bitter will to fight 
nonetheless grew out of those faiths. 

Besides, the Europe engaged in these 
murderous activities suffered the uncertain- 
ties and strains which go with economic 
crisis and social transformation. Perhaps 
it would be best to see the age as one in 
which a new (or partly new) aristocracy, 
borne up by landed possession and de- 
pendent on the king's favour, built up its 
hold on society and politics. It is true that 
bourgeois societies throwing off aristocratic 
dependence did come into being in the 
Netherlands and Switzerland, and that 
manifestations of the old anti-monarchial 
policies of the European nobility continued 
to occur, and in the east continued to be 
effective. But what happened in the main 
was not so much a social upheaval or the 
replacement of one class by another, as 
rather the transformation of a ruling class 
pulling in fresh elements, absorbing the 
cultural achievements of the Renaissance, 
and accommodating itself to the service of 
princes with absolute power. 

The great inflation and population in- 
crease of the sixteenth century swelled the 
coffers of the landowners upon whom in 
the end the mass production and distribu- 
tion of food depended; the new technology 
of war gave overwhelming power to cen- 
tralized control; resistance was generally 
less possible, and the frequent outbursts of. 
social discontent were ever less able to win 
success. It was an age in which the possessors 
tightened their hold till fears of the people 
and limitations on the exercise of power 
that had existed time out of mind could at 
long last be safely ignored. Even in England 
and the Netherlands, the ruling classes 
maintained their command in the midst of 
rebellions which they prevented from ex- 
panding into social revolution. 

Of course, this was also the age of 
Shakespeare, Montaigne and Cervantes; 
of Veronese, Tintoretto, Velasquez and 
Rubens; of Kepler and Galileo. There were 
many who faced their dreadful time with 
Steadfast sense and good humour. Yet, 
when all is done, one looks upon that 
century and sees the three horrible Philips 
who ruled and ruined Spain; the silly 
Stuarts who drove an Obedient realm into 
civil war; the cynical Henry IV and the 


savage Richelieu, both men of vast ability 
who sought power for power's sake and 
little else; the asinine Rudolph II, in his 
castle at Prague, neglecting the problems of 
empire for the fascinations of alchemy, 
One sees Drake, confusing enterprise with 
piracy, and Wallenstein, squeezing great 
wealth from war and then committing his 
fortunes to the planets. And on all sides 
there stand embattled ranks convinced that 
their faith entitles—nay, compels—them to 
kill. There are lessons here, but they are far 
from simple. Perhaps the historian is wise 
who sticks to the telling of the story—which 
is what Dr Buisseret does in the following 
pages. 
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France during the sixteenth century 


Protestants ( Huguenots) and Catholics tear France apart; a contest for power between 
the crown and the nobility ; France is plunged into Civil War. 


The reigns of Francis I and of Henry II saw 
a continuation of the trend towards abso- 
lute monarchy, which had already been 
strong in the time of Louis XI (1461-83). 
Slowly a central administration was 
emerging, which imposed its laws and taxes 
on an increasingly wide area of the country, 
and eroded the power of the great territorial 
lords. However, this process was brutally 
interrupted in 1559, when the death of 
Henry II plunged France into a period of 
civil war which lasted until 1598. 
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Francis I and Henry II 


Louis XII died on New Year's Day, 1515, 
shortly after his first wife Anne. He was 
remembered as a good king, who in spite of 
the expenses of the Italian wars had levied 
only moderate taxes on his people; for 
many he recalled the memory of Louis XI, 
the most economical and even parsimonious 
of princes. His personal appearance was 
not impressive, for he was thin and bony 
with a slight stoop, and enjoyed poor health. 


‘The departure of the prodigal son’, a 
Renaissance tapestry from the Musée de 
Cluny in Paris..The prodigal son is riding 
out well accompanied by guards, and with 
his hawk on his glove ; notice the laden and 
guarded mule, top right. 


Above: Francis I seated on his throne 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). 

Right: Anne of Brittany, who died in 1514. 
laid out on her death-bed in the cathedral of 
Notre-Dame, Paris (also from the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). In 1491 slie 
married Charles VIII, who after engaging 
France in the Italian campaigns (1494), 
died in 1498 at the age of twenty-eight. 

She then married his successor, Louis XII, 
and lived happily with him until her death. 
She was a lively woman, not very beautiful 
but learned, strong-willed and intensely 
loyal to her husbands. 


What a contrast with his brilliant cousin 
and successor, Francis I! Here was a king 
who looked like one: tall, strong and full of 
martial ardour. In his early years he seemed 
to deserve the title of ‘the Magnificent’ 
which had been awarded to certain Italian 
princes, and it is precisely one of his claims 
to fame that he looked to Italy for those 
architects, painters, musicians and men of 
letters who revitalised French culture at 
this period. 

In 1514 he married Claude of France, 
daughter of Louis XII and Anne of 
Britanny; they had seven children before. 
her death in 1524 at the age of twenty-five. 
The reign started well, with the remarkable 
victory over the forces of the Holy Roman 
Empire at Marignano (1515), but as the 
years went by the inevitable military reverses 
put more and more strain both on the king 
and on his country. Not that the French 
under Francis I were able to show many 
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signs of discontent, for at that time they 
were known as the most repressed people 
of western Europe, taxed as the saying went 
"like beasts’. 

Perhaps Louis XII was not far wrong 
when he asserted, nodding his head at the 
future Francis I, that ‘this fine fellow will 
spoil everything. Like Henry VIII of 
England, this young, vigorous, attractive 
king ended his reign in difficulties, his 
policy of grandeur having been based on an 
inadequate economic and administrative 
basis. Francis and Henry, so similar in their 
persons and in their policies, both died in 
1547. 

Francis | was succeeded by his son 
Henry II, a muscular Christian if ever there 
was one. Tall and powerfully built, Henry II 
excelled at all violent sports and exercises. 
He was a great huntsman, and powerful 
skater. He loved to have military men 
about him, and at the beginning of his 
reign had even permitted at his court a duel 
to the death between two young nobles. 
However, if some were attracted by his 
martial qualities, others found him morose 
and unapproachable; it is certain that he 
did not share the cultural interests of his 
father, whom he had very much disliked. 

The manner of Henry II's death was 
curiously appropriate. 

In June 1559 there was to be a pair of 
royal weddings at Paris. Since the treaty of 
Cateau-Cambrésis had been signed by the 
French, Spanish and English’ in April of 
that year bringing the Italian wars to a 
close, relations between Spain and France 
had been more cordial, and representatives 
of the king of Spain were to attend the 
celebrations. What better way to celebrate 
than by a great tournament? 

Of course the king was among the leading 
contestants. On 30 June he successfully 
broke two lances, one on the duke of Savoy 
and the other on the duke of Guise. At the 
third tilt, with a strong young man called 
Montgomery, the king was nearly unhorsed. 
Stubborn as usual, he insisted on tilting 
again, in spite of Montgomery's protests 
and the fact that horses and riders were 
getting tired. During this fourth tilt the king 
received injuries to his eye from which he 
died ten days later. 


Court life and the interests of 
the great nobles 


Francis | had a zestful taste not only for 
society life, with its balls and masquerades, 
but also for the life of a man of culture: he 
liked to think of himself, in the Italian style, 
as the great patron of arts and letters. His 
mother was a witty and cultured woman, 
and so was his sister Marguerite d Angou- 
léme. So all three came to reign over the 
‘court’, which came to be regarded in a new, 
Italian light, as the centre for all social and 
cultural life within the realm. 

Court life was organised around the great 
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Officers: the chamberlain, the four gentle- 
men of the bedchamber, the royal chaplain, 
the royal confessor, the master of the stables 
and so forth. Women had a special place at 
court, where elegant dress and refined con- 
duct were essential. Eventually each of the 
queens and each of the great princes came to 
have his own court, less elaborately orga- 
nised than that of the king, but forming all 
the same in its own area the magnet of all 
social and cultural aspirations. 

It was in this brilliant setting that the 
ambitions of the great nobles were worked 
out. During the reign of Henry II the most 
powerful magnate was the constable Anne 
de Montmorency. He was a man after the 
king's heart. strong. intelligent and some- 
times brutal. After him came Francis, Duke 
of Guise, member of that Lorraine family 
which had been making such an extra- 
ordinary name for itself in the France of 
Francis I. The duke of Guise was a remark- 
able soldier whose energy matched his 
intelligence; probably his most famous feat 
of arms was the recapture of Calais from the 
English in 1558. Within his house there were 
plenty of other able men, of whom the most 
outstanding was his brother Charles, the 
Cardinal of Lorraine. 

In France, and for that matter in the other 
countries of Europe at this time, the system 
of patronage was widespread. Nobles. while 
acknowledging a general loyalty to the king, 
felt themselves more directly the supporters 
of one or another of these great noble 
houses. The existence of this network of 
loyalties meant that apparently trivial 
quarrels over affairs of honour could have 
very serious results, if the persons involved 
were of high rank. For then there was always 
the danger that their respective supporters 
would band together, and that civil war 
would follow. 


The central and provincial 
administration 


The. very idea of ‘administration’ was 
foreign to sixteenth-century France, in 
which the king's function was considered to 
be the dispensation of justice and the ensur- 
ing of police; meaning roughly the mainten- 
ance of civil order. However. to carry on 
these activities the kings needed to raise 
money, and so finance gradually joined 


Justice and police as the three functions came 


to form the task of the emergent 'admini- 
stration’. 

The heart of the government was the 
king's small private council, which eventu- 
ally became known as the council of state 
(conseil d'Etat). Theoretically, the princes of 
the blood, peers and great ollicers—con- 
stable, marshal, admiral and chancellor— 
could all attend meetings of this council. 
But in practice the kings often called only 
half a dozen or so of those eligible. 

The chancellor was always included; 
since he was in fact the head of what was 


Henry II presiding over a meeting of the 
Order of Saint Michael in the Sainte- 
Chapelle at Paris. The king, who came to 
the throne in 1547 at the age of twenty-nine, 
was something of a puritan. He suppressed. 
the balls and concerts which had been so 
popular in his father's day, and confined 
himself to a single mistress, Diane de 
Poitiers, who was his senior by twenty years. 
This drawing does not give us a good idea 
of his appearance; he was in fact tall and. 
muscular, with a rather small head. 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). 


II 


eventually to become the civil service. Dis- 
patches were actually written and sent off 
by the four secretaries Of state. These had at 
first been minor clerks in the royal service, 
each responsible for one of the four quarters 
of the world as seen from Paris. But about 
the middle of the sixteenth century they 
changed their geographical responsibility 
for a more purely functional one. each then 
being responsible for a special department 
like the army, foreign affairs, the Protestants 
and so on. In spite of their eclipse in 1588, 
the sixteenth century saw a remarkable 
development in the powers of the secretaries 
of state. 

As the king's affairs grew more complex. 
so he tended to delegate particular functions 
to special councils. There thus emerged, for 
instance, the conseil des parties (a court of 
law). and the conseil des finances. The 
parlement itself, with its main body in Paris 
and its offshoots in the greater provinces, 
was in its origins a section of the royal 
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council specialising in judicial affairs. By the 
sixteenth century, however. the parlement 
had become totally independent. It was not 
only the chief court, but also enjoyed the 
right to record all royal decrees: without its 
agreement no such legislation was valid. 

By 1500 there were seven provincial 
parlements, at Toulouse. Grenoble, Bor- 
deaux, Dijon, Rouen, Aix and Rennes. Like 
the parlement de Paris, these courts were 
responsible for recording and so approving 
royal decrees. They were bodies of jurists in 
more or less constant session. in contrast to 
the provincial estates, which represented 
roughly the same territories and, composed 
of the three orders, met only once a year and 
then only for about a fortnight. Whereas the 
provincial parlements confined themselves 
to legal affairs, the provincial estates claimed 
to control a wide variety of royal activities 
within their province. including the raising 
of taxes. In fact kings were often able to 


lessen their power. which was vulnerable 


France seemed to enter on a new phase of 
her history when the gallant and warlike 
Francis I succeeded Louis XII. 

Left: this portrait of Francis was painted in 
1525, when he was about thirty ( Louvre, 
Paris). The equestrian portrait of the king, 
which reminds us so much of the English 
Henry VIII, is much later (Musée de 
Chantilly). 

Below: Francis I holding court, surrounded 
by elegantly-dressed nobles ( Bibliotheque. 
Nationale, Paris). Perhaps the most 
memorable monuments to his reign are the 
cháteaux of the Loire valley where he so 
often went hunting. 


because of the long intervals between their 
meetings. 

The direct representatives of royal power 
in the provinces were the twelve or so gover- 
nors, each of whom was in command of one 
ofthe great border provinces. The governors 
were helped by the ubiquitous baillis and 
sénéchaux, survivors of an earlier period of 
royal growth. Needless to say, the governors 
often quarrelled with the provincial estates. 
which in turn often quarrelled with the pro- 
vincial parlements, which in turn were often 
at loggerheads not only with the governors 
and estates, but also with the great towns. 

After about the middle of the sixteenth 
century the kings made increasing use of 
itinerant masters of requests (maitres des 
requétes, legal officers usually drawn from 
the Paris parlement), who received commis- 
Sions to go into the provinces in order to do 
the King's work. Sometimes this involved 
reporting back on the condition of the 
province; sometimes it meant putting a 
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decree into effect: sometimes it involved 


directing the finances of an 
town, and so on. During the sixteenth cen- 
tury these commissions were normally for 
specific purposes and for short periods of 
time. However, as the years went by the 
tendency was for the maitres des requétes to 
Teceive broader powers for longer periods, 
and eventually they emerged as those 
intendants who were so important in the 
administration of France during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


army or of a 


Changes in the art of war 


When a master of requests was attached to 
an army, it was normally directly under the 
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These miniatures from the National 
Library in Madrid give us a good idea of 
sixteenth-century roads. No paving existed, 
except sometimes across very boggy 
stretches, and travellers were obliged to 
carry arms to protect themselves. The 
miniature on the left shows part of a 
military convoy ; notice the guns on the 
right, and at the top centre a waggon loaded 
with ‘spare parts’, including a wheel. 


commander, who was nearly always a great 
territorial lord, and often a provincial 
governor. At the beginning of the century 
armies still relied to some extent on each 
lord calling up his serfs, and in fact right up 
to the French Revolution in 1789 troops 
continued to be enrolled primarily by local 
lords, appealing to local loyalties. But as 
time went on, paid as they were by the royal 
treasury, these troops came increasingly to 
attach their allegiance to the Crown rather 
than to their immediate chief. , Or ‘colonel’ as 
he was often called. 

Thistendency. inevitable with the develop- 
ment of the royal power, was accentuated 
by the technical developments in the art of 
war. The improvements in gunnery meant 


that more and more skilled men were 
required for the artillery. Although many of 
the great artillery-chiefs were in fact nobles 
of ancient lineage, it was not necessary to 


be a noble in order to 
ation of this new arm. 

Better guns had to be countered by a 
whole new system of fortifications. This also 
provided opportunities for lowborn men 
and foreigners, who might have mastered 
the mathematical techniques required by 
this new art. In France the cavalry was 
always much more effective than the in- 
fantry. This resulted in the recruiting of 
hired foreign foot-soldiers (mercenaries) in 
time of war, Many of them came from 
Switzerland, though there were also regi- 


excel in the exploit- 
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ments of Germans. The art of fighting on 
foot had been revolutionised in the late 
fifteenth century by the Swiss, who taught 
the other peoples of Europe how to resist a 
cavalry charge by forming a disciplined 
Square of pikemen. This of course required 
uniform equipment and good drill, neither 
easy to obtain until armies ceased to be 
mixed collections of local levies. Finally. 
improvements in small-arms meant that 
armies required increased numbers of foot- 
Soldiers armed with costly harquebusses (an 
early type of portable gun, supported by a 
forked rest). 

This so-called ‘military revolution’ on 
land was not accompanied by any profound 
Changes in naval warfare. There were in 


principle three provincial admirals in 
France, those of Brittany, of Guyenne and 
of Provence. But in practice the only one 
who counted was the one in Provence, the 
amiral de la mer du Levant. He commanded 
the Mediterranean galley-fleet, which during 
the reigns of Francis I and Henry II some- 
times counted as many as fifty large vessels. 
On the Atlantic, however, the ‘round boats” 
(vaisseaux ronds, as compared with galleys) 
of the Crown were very few in number. By 
1550 the amiral de Bretagne had none left 
under his command. 


The fiscal structure 


The long phases of military activity in the 
first half of the sixteenth century imposed a 
heavy burden on the royal purse. The time 
was long past when the king could ‘live of 
his own’, by staying with and living off his 
richer subjects and using merely the produce 
of his kingdom. Steadily taxes of all kinds 
had come to supplement this income from 
the land which by the mid-sixteenth century. 
formed a very small proportion of the total 
revenue. By then the chief direct tax was the 
taille, supplemented by various indirect 
taxes such as the aides and the gabelles (the 
latter on salt). 

To gather these taxes the kings had 
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Far left: the ‘Lady with a unicorn’. This 
fabulous beast was the symbol of purity. 
Above. hunters setting out. 

Left: a hunter returning with the gift of a 
hare (all from the Musée de Cluny, Paris). 


developed an increasingly complex fiscal 
structure, consisting of a great number of 
specialised (résoriers. In 1523 Francis I 
created the office of trésorier de I’ Épargne 
(roughly speaking, chancellor of the ex- 
chequer), thereby establishing one official 
in whose hands were concentrated all 
receipts and payments. This was a major 
step towards a more efficient fiscal structure, 
and was followed in 1532 by another signi- 
ficant regulation, that in future the trésorier 
del’ Epargne would have permanent quarters 
at the Louvre. 

Money raised by direct and indirect tax- 
ation was not, however, sufficient for the 
Crown’s requirements. Hence the increase 
in sales of office, a practice which had been 
established in the fifteenth century, and 
which would reach its peak in the time of 
Richelieu. In some ways this venality, which 
tended to make offices hereditary, streng- 
thened the Crown by establishing a large 
class interested in the survival of the 
monarchy. But in other ways it weakened 
royal power, by installing a mass of immov- 
able officials opposed to any kind of change 
or reform, by diverting capital from con- 
structive enterprises and by increasing the 
number of those exempt from direct taxes. 

Another way in which the Crown raised 
money was by loans from bankers. The 
merchant houses of Lyons made very large 
advances to Francis I and Henry II. and the 
latter repaid them in 1557 by declaring his 
bankruptcy. The failure of this grand parti 
of Lyons had a very harmful effect not only 
on the town itself, but also on the many 
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French commercial centres which enjoyed 
close relations with the great city. 


The towns and the countryside 


Urban life was well developed in sixteenth- 
century France. Towns were thickest in the 
south, in those regions which had already 
been intensively settled in the days of the 
Romans. But there were also great towns 
all over the northern regions and on the 
Atlantic seaboard. With the slow decay of 
the Mediterranean area, the balance of 
commercial power slowly shifted during the 
sixteenth century away from the historic 
centres in the south, towards those regions 
of the north and west which would come 
into their own in the later seventeenth 
century. 

Most of the towns of France had a mayor 
and corporation (prévôt des marchands and 
échevins), who did their best to protect local 
interests. Thus in a great city like Toulouse 
there would be the competing authority not 
only of the governor, the parlement and the 
estates, as we have already described, but 
also of the municipality. The royal agents 
were therefore faced with very complex 
problems in their attempts to enforce the 
king's will. and dissident groups could often 
hold their own by playing one set of interests 
off against another. 

In the end, the whole elaborate structure 
of the state rested on the backs of the 
peasants. France. then as now, wasa country 
of marvellous fertility. with a wide variety 
of regions each producing some speciality 
or other. However. the peasants of the 
sixteenth century lived all the time on the 
edge of famine. Too often they confined 
themselves to one corn crop. grown accord- 
ing to those inflexible rules inherited from 
remotest times. Consequently, in time of 
drought or of flood the crop might fail 
altogether, and whole regions be prey to 
famine and then to disease. Sometimes 
scarcity in one region might have been 
relieved by shipments from another, but 
communications were slow and precarious, 
as we have seen. and provincial sentiment 
remained so strong that the people who 
lived in Burgundy. for instance, were largely 
indifferent to the plight of the people of 
Provence. 


The church 


The only sentiment of unity felt by most of. 
the inhabitants of France was their attach- 
ment to the church. However, this loyalty 
was beginning to be tested. True, there was 
little trace of earlier heresies. and the healing 
of the Great Schism (1378-1449) had re- 
moved the migrant pope from Avignon. 
From 1378 until 1417 the Roman Catholic 
Church had been divided and there were two 
Popes— one ruling from Rome and one 
from Avignon in France. There was no 
question of faith or practice involved: the 
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Left: soldiers on the march, from a 
sculpture by Pierre Bontemps on the tomb 
of Francis I at Saint- Denis. 

Below: armed horseman and harquebusier, 
from the Royal Armoury and Army 
Museum in Madrid. This harquebuss was 
accurate up to about 150 yards; it took 
three minutes to load, and two minutes 
more to fire. But its increasing popularity is 
shown by the fact that whereas in 1520 
Francis I had only about a thousand 
harquebusiers, in 1540 he had 12,000 of 
them. Soldiers continued to wear the 
medieval breastplate, which could still stop 
bullets, except at very close range. 


schism was a matter of persons and politics. 
The main effect of the schism was to delay 
needed reforms in the Church. But corrup- 
tion was extensive among the higher clergy, 
and among the lower there was widespread 
ignorance. After the agreement of 1516, the 
pope in effect permitted Francis I to nomi- 
nate whom he wished to all the French 
bishoprics, suppressing the former system of 
election. This was to open the door to appal- 
ling abuses, as the king did not fail to elect 
noblemen who were not only ignorant of 
church affairs but were also entirely un- 
interested in the areas they ruled over. Thus 
it was that by the fifteen-forties whole 
regions of France were lacking any kind of 
effective ecclesiastical structure. 


Humanism and reform 


Alongside discontent with the abuses of the 
clergy went increasing doubts about the 
soundness of the doctrines of the church. 
As in the other countries of northern 
Europe, there were in early sixteenth- 
century France many learned ecclesiastics 
who had been captivated by the learning and 
literature ofthe Italian renaissance, and who 
in applying what they had learned to the old 
doctrines found them inaccurate or defec- 
tive. One of the most outstanding of these 
critics was Lefévre d' Etaples. Like many of 
his contemporaries, he had made the voyage 
to Italy, and had there discovered a new 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and par- 
ticularly of the Epistles of Saint Paul. From 
these he developed a Lutheran-like theory 
of justification by faith ; he had many friends 
and colleagues who at this period sym- 
pathised with this approach. 

Thus once Lutheranism had taken root 
in Germany in the fifteen-twenties, its 
disciples evoked a ready response in France. 
From the start the parlement of Paris and 
the faculty of theology at the Sorbonne were 
hot against Lutherans, of whom the first was 
burnt in 1523. But the king still held aloof. 
He was thought to favour some heretical 
notions, and was no doubt influenced by his 
sister Marguerite d` Angoulême, who openly 
encouraged the dissidents. 


Growth and persecution of 
Protestantism 


All that changed in 1534, the year in which 
Francis I concluded an alliance with the 
pope against Charles V, ruler of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and the year in which with 
remarkable rashness the Protestants cir- 
culated some broadsheets fiercely attacking 
the institution of the Eucharist. One of these 
broadsheets was nailed to the very door of 
the king's chamber at Amboise. The king 
was furious, and encouraged a great wave 
of persecution and execution by fire. This 
policy of violent repression was continued 
and even stepped up after the accession of 
Henry II in 1547. 
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This mysterious tapestry is the last of a 
series of six, the first five representing the 
five senses, and this one probably being the 
dedication to the lady. Her motto, mon seul 
désir (*my sole desire') is woven around the 
top of her pavilion, and she is flanked as 
usual by the heraldic beasts. The lion, 
emblem of fierceness, is said to symbolize 
the ancient nobility, and the unicorn, symbol 
of purity, stands for the incorruptibility of 
the magistrature. The arms on the banners 
are those of the Le Viste family, prominent 
at Lyons ( Musée de Cluny, Paris). 
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Still the Protestant movement grew. At 
first its adherents had been largely small 
men in the towns: weavers, dyers, printers 
and so on. But in the fifteen-fifties the new 
religion began to win converts among the 
upper classes. Many members of the ancient 
nobility, particularly in the south and south- 
west, joined the new churches, and so did 
increasing numbers of merchants, lesser 
magistrates, and even members of the 
parlements. 

Henry II reacted to this development with 
savage desperation, stepping up the rate of 
prosecutions and burnings. However, by 
the late fifteen-fifties the Protestants in 
France were beginning to receive help from 
the Swiss town of Geneva, rallying point of 
Protestantism, and in spite of royal attacks 
the Genevan pastors succeeded in establish- 
ing churches in town after town. In the 
countryside, too, protestantism was spread- 
ing, for once a noble was converted to the 
new faith his tenants automatically followed 
his lead. This was all the easier because the 
old church scarcely existed as an admini- 
strative structure in many regions of rural 
France. 

Until the spring of 1559, Henry II had 
not been able to bring his full attention to 
bear on the Protestants, because he was 
distracted by the war with Spain. After the 
peace treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis, however, 
in April 1559, he was able to turn his mind 
to internal affairs, and was in fact planning 
a bloody offensive against the Protestants 
for the following August. In July. however. 
he ran that fatal fourth tilt, and was 
succeeded by Francis II. 


The reign of Francis II 


The new king was a sickly youth of fifteen, 
and for a short while after his accession the 
Protestantsenjoyeda breathing-space. Soon, 
however, the two Guises, the Duke Francis 
and the Cardinal Charles, succeeded in 
taking over the government, as the uncles 
of the king's wife Mary Stuart (who was 
also queen of Scotland). The dead king's 
widow, Catherine de Medici, was for the 
time being stunned by grief and shock. So a 
new wave of persecution was mounted by 
the Guises late in 1559, and the victims this 
time included Anne Du Bourg, consellor 
of the parlement of Paris. 

The reign of Francis II (July 1559- 
December 1560) witnessed the first armed 
Protestant insurrection, when a Huguenot 
(the name given to the Calvinist Protestants 
of France) gentleman of Périgord called 
La Renaudie tried to capture the royal 
court at Amboise. His plan was a hopeless 
failure, for the Guises got wind of it and cut 
the conspirators down as they began assem- 
bling in the royal woods. 

The reign was important in another way as 
well; it seems to have been at this time that 
the infant churches concluded a kind of 
alliance with the dissident nobility. The 


nobles had been unwilling to enter con- 
spiracies in the days of Henry II, but now, 
under the ‘tyranny’ of the Guises, they saw 
no reason to hold back. They needed the 
moneyand moralsupport which thechurches 
could provide, and the churches needed the 
armed protection which the nobility could 
afford them.SoalloverFranceinthesummer 
of 1560 the two elements came together, 
and what had been a peaceful and primarily 
religious movement developed into a dyna- 
mic and politically aggressive force. 


Catherine de Medici and 
conciliation 


Thus when Francis II died in December 
1560, things seemed ripe for an armed con- 
frontation between the old church and its 
supporters, and this powerful new combina- 
tion. That war did not break out at once was 
probably due to the skill of the queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medici. The new king, 
Charles IX, was only nine, and so there had 
to bea regency. The Guises were shouldered 
out of the way, and the nearest prince of 
royalblood, Antoine of Navarre, wasa weak 
fellow easily cowed by Catherine de Medici. 
So, in collaboration with her chancellor 
Michel de L'Hópital, she begun to pursue a 
policy of conciliation. 

Thismeant ineffect provisional toleration. 
L'Hópital was a man of his century in that 
he could not envisage the possibility of 
more than one religion existing in the same 
realm. As he said, ‘it is foolishness to expect 
peace and love between persons of different 
religions, for do we not see today that a 
Frenchman and an Englishman of the 
same religion have more in common than 
two citizens of the same town, and subject 
to the same lord, but of different religion?’ 
For him the old tag ‘one faith, one law, 
one king’ was eminently sound. In fact, 
L Hopital differed from the Guises only on 
the way in which this unity was to be 
secured. For him the only appropriate and 
effective arms were brotherly love and good 
example, ‘laying aside those diabolical 
words . . . Lutheran, Huguenot and Papist, 
and keeping only the word “Christian” ’. 

In practice this attitude resulted in a 
series of edicts or proclamations making 
various minor concessions to thenewchurch. 
Meanwhile at court Catherine de Medici 
was sympathetic towards Protestants, and 
was even suspected—entirely without justi- 
fication—of theological leanings in that 
direction. Consequently during 1561 there 
was a formidable growth of Protestantism, 
which emphasised that very gulf in French 
society which the policy of conciliation was 
intended to bridge. In town after town, 
particularly in the south, the Protestants 
were openly taking over churches and 
driving out the Catholics. It seemed only a 
question of time before general violence 
broke out. 
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Right: Claude de Beaune, member of a 
family newly ennobled in the sixteenth 
century. 

Below: scenes from country life among the 
rich; a lady embroidering, a snack in the 
meadow and a bath to a background of 
music (Musée de Cluny, Paris). 
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The colloquy of Poissy 


In this desperate situation Catherine de 
Medici now hit on the ingenious idea of 
calling together the representatives of the 
old and the new churches, so that the 

could debate their differences and—hopeful 
woman—come to an agreement. So the 
Catholic prelates were called to Poissy for 
August 1561, and to Poissy also came 
among the Protestant delegates Theodore 
Beza himself, second man of the Genevan 
reformation after Calvin, and rector of the 
Genevan Academy. 

The so-called ‘colloquy of Poissy’ opened 
on9 September 1561 in the refectory of the 
Dominican nuns. The Protestant represent- 
atives stood in a kind of ‘dock’, facing the 
royal family, with the ‘bishops and doctors’ 
of the ancient church grouped to left and 
right of them. In Beza’s opening speech 
there was an unfortunate incident when, 
forgetting the susceptibilities of his hearers, 
he remarked that since the Lord was in 
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Heaven and the Eucharist celebrated on 
earth, therefore the body of Our Lord 
might itself be considered as far removed 
from the bread and wine as Heaven is from 
earth. However, the theological problems 
were not insoluble. Even the problem of the 
Eucharist, for instance, was referred to a 
mixed sub-committee which in fact pro- 
duced a definition of the nature of conse- 
cration satisfactory to both parties. What 
was insoluble were the problems of the 
personal antagonisms aroused, and.of the 
emotional commitments already made. In 
the end the colloquy broke up with nothing 
achieved, but it had been a brave try. 


The ‘massacre’ of Vassy 


Its immediate political effect was unfortun- 
ate, for the sight of the despised heretics 
openly exchanging arguments with the 
leaders of the ancient church greatly en- 
couraged the Protestant cause. By the 
autumn of 1561 the Huguenots were too 
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strong to be content with their former 
passive role, and they began increasingly to 
look to leaders like Louis de Bourbon, prince 
of Condé to deliver them by force of arms. 
Condé was not averse to this role. He had 
been the ‘silent captain’ of the conspiracy of 
Amboise, and throughout 1561 was sending 
emissaries to the German Protestant princes 
and to Elizabeth of England, asking for 
their help in the coming struggle. 

By the beginning of 1561, then, the Pro- 
testants were largely armed and ready. It 
became only a question of time before some 
incident involved them in warfare with the 
numerically superior Catholics. That in- 
cident occurred at Vassy, in Lorraine. on 
l March 1562. Returning to Paris from Join- 
ville, the Duke of Guise halted for a time 
at Vassy. Contrary to the law, the Protest- 
ants were holding a service there, and in 
spite of the duke's efforts his followers were 
persuaded to assault the terrified con- 
gregation. When the bloodshed stopped 
there were twenty-three Protestant dead and 


more than a hundred wounded. The ‘religi- 
ous’ wars had begun. 


The first war (1562-63) 


The Protestant leader, the prince of Condé 
was still in Paris, and Guise soon arrived 
there. For a time it looked as though the 
capital might fall prey to furious street- 
fighting, but on 23 March Condé left Paris 
and fell back on Orléans. No doubt he fore- 
saw that if it came to battles in the streets 
his Protestant lords, splendid cavalrymen, 
would be taken at a disadvantage by the 
Catholic masses. But his decision to leave 
the capital was strategically unsound, since 
it meant that during the years to come the 
Catholic side could always fall back on the 
human and financial resources of by far 
the greatest city in France. 

The Catholics, headed by Guise and 
Montmorency, showed a truer sense of 
strategy when they marched on Fontaine- 
bleau and ‘invited’ Catherine de Medici and 
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the young Charles IX to join them. Catherine 
had a few months earlier been sounding the 
Protestants out concerning the possibility of 
their sending her forces: now she had no 
choice but to join the Guises and Mont- 
morency, and henceforward the Catholic 
Cause was the royal cause. By securing both 
the capital city and the person of the sover- 
eign, the Catholic leaders had at the start of 
the hostilities placed themselves in a very 
advantageous position. 

Late in 1562 the first battle of the wars 
took place, when the rival armies met at 
Dreux. The conflict ended in a marginal 
victory for the Catholics, but if they cap- 
tured Condé, the Protestants took Mont- 
morency. With these leaders temporarily 
out of the way. the struggle was between 
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Guise and Condé’s successor Coligny. Eager 
to press home his advantage. Guise hurried 
down to Orléans and besieged the city. For 
a while it looked as if he might win a decisive 
victory. Then, however. he was assassinated. 
and the balance swung back to the Pro- 
testants. 


The edict of Amboise and the 
great progress (1563-66) 


Catherine de Medici took advantage of the 
death of Guise to proclaim the edict of 
Amboise (March 1563); freedom of worship 
was accorded to most nobles within their 
territories, but denied to the common 
people except in certain limited cases. When 
Calvin heard of the terms of the edict he 


remarked in disgust that the imprisoned 
Condé had *betrayed God by his vanity" and 
his eagerness to be free. Certainly Condé's 
agreement to this edict did nothing to bind 
together the noble and popular wings of the 
Huguenot party. 

With the country temporarily at peace. 
Catherine resolved to go on a great progress. 
in which she could both show his realm to 
the young king. and show the young king to 
his subjects. Setting out from Fontaine- 
bleau in March 1564, her cortége covered a 
great circle through southern France, pass- 
ing through Dijons, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Montpellier and Toulouse to arrive at 
Bayonne in May 1565. There she met the 
representatives of the king of Spain in the 
famous “Bayonne interview’, at which she 


Above: the Huguenot leader Gaspard de 
Coligny, 1519-72 ( Bibliothéque 
Protestante, Paris). He commanded the 
Huguenot forces with Condé in the second 
of the wars of religion (1567-68). In the 
third war he was sole leader, nominally as 
adviser to Henri de Navarre. Later he was 
reconciled with the king, Charles 1X, but his 
influence was resented by Charles’ mother, 
Catherine de Medici, and he perished in the 
Saint Bartholomew's Day massacre. 

Far left: portraits of Francis II (Louvre, 
Paris) and of the duchess Renée of Ferrara, 
one of the protectors of the Protestants 
among the nobility (Bibliothèque 
Protestante, Paris). 

Left: drawing of the young king Francis II 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 

Right: Mary Stuart of Scotland, wife of 
Francis II and niece of the Guise brothers 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris.) 


and Alva were long supposed to have 
plotted the massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 
which took place in 1572. In fact it is certain 
that they reached no such agreement, but 
what mattered was what the Protestants 
thought had been agreed, since this increased 
their mistrust of the Crown. 


The second war (1567-68) 


In September 1567 their suspicions reached 
Such a pitch that they decided to seize the 
persons of the queen mother and the young 
king, rather as the Catholic leaders had 
done in May 1562. With the court at 
Meaux, about thirty miles east of Paris, 
Huguenots began to converge on it from all 
quarters. Catherine did not hesitate; calling 
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up an escort of 6,000 Swiss pikemen, she 
made for the safety of Paris. A party of 600 
cavalry led by Condé soon caught her up. 
buton their approach the Swiss surrounding 
the royal party took off their knapsacks, 
Kissed the ground, and lowered their re- 
doubtable pikes. Condé was unwilling to 
try conclusions with this formidable troop. 
and so the royal party reached Paris in 
safety, the Protestant horsemen milling 
round them up to the very gates of the city. 

There ensued a brief siege of the capital 
by Condé. broken by the battle at Saint- 
Denis (December 1567) in which Mont- 
morency was killed. Thereafter both sides 
were so exhausted that they willingly agreed 
to the treaty of Longjumeau (February 
1568), which brought the so-called “second 
war to a close. 


The Catholics organise 
themselves 


In fact, by 1568 it no longer makes much 
sense to speak of separate ‘wars’, since much 
of France was in a more or less constant 
state of civil war. It was at this time that the 
Catholics, realising their danger, began all 
over the country to form local leagues, thus 
foreshadowing the "Holy League’ of 1576. 
Until 1568 the numerically superior Catho- 
lic mass had been largely disorganised ; after 
that year they became increasingly effective 
as a political and military force. 

This Catholic mobilisation led directly to 
a Protestant recoil, when late in 1568 Condé 
and Coligny went with their families to 
establish themselves at La Rochelle. This 
proved to be a very strong base, but it was 
after all on the very edge of French territory, 
and its adoption as the Protestant centre 
was virtually an admission that the high 
hopes of 1561 were not to be fulfilled. 


The third major struggle 
(1569-70) 


However, if after the late 1560s it was clear 
that the Protestants could no longer hope 
to take over the realm, the campaigns of 
1569-70 made it equally plain that the 
Catholics could not hope to wipe out their 
enemies by military means. At first there 
seemed to be a good chance of this hap- 
pening, when the king’s younger brother 
Henri of Anjou, at the head of royal forces 
in the south-west, defeated the Protestants 
at Jarnac (March 1569). For Condé was 
killed there, and the royal army seemed 
poised for an assault on La Rochelle. 

But then Coligny assumed command of 
the Huguenot forces, and with the help of a 
German contingent pressed the royal armies 
back up north. Things seemed to be going 
well for the Protestant cause, when in 
October 1569 their combined army was 
routed at Moncontour following a tactical 
blunder. Again the Catholic forces pushed 
down into the Protestant region, but again 
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they were forced to a halt before even reach- 
ing La Rochelle. Clearly, this see-saw type 
of campaign was not giving a decisive 
advantage to either side; both were running 
short of men and of money, and so in 
August 1570 they concluded the peace of 
Saint-Germain. This made considerable 
concessions to the Protestants, who were 
accorded freedom of worship throughout 
the whole realm except in specified areas, 
and who received four cautionary towns 
(villes de sûreté). Catherine was in effect 
returning to that policy of moderation 
which she had tried to follow up to the time 
of the Meaux incident in September 1567. 


The new policy of conciliation 
(1570-72) 


As part of the conciliatory line, she now 
decided to marry her daughter Marguerite 
de Valois to Henri de Bourbon, son of the 
fiercely Protestant Jeanne d'Albret. When 
Jeanne and her young son came to the court 
at Blois, in September 1571, they were 
accompanied by Coligny, and the noble, 
austere Protestant warrior soon began to 
exercise a kind of fascination over the young 
king. At this time the rebellion against 


Spanish rule in the Low Countries was five 
years old, and Coligny tried to show the 
young king how this would be the occasion 
for winning back the north-eastern pro- 
vinces of Artois and Flanders, in collabora- 
tion with the rebels. From the Protestant 
gentlemen of the south could be recruited an 
army of nearly 8.000 horse and 30.000 foot; 
why, added Coligny, not take advantage of 
this opportunity to strike a conclusive blow 
at Spain and so reverse that clause of the 
treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis which had 
recognised Spanish possession of the north- 
eastern provinces? 

Needless to say, the Guises and their 
supporters did not find talk of this kind at all 
lo their liking. Were the victors of Jarnac 
and Moncontour to serve in the campaign, 


Left: a lord hunting with his falcon. 

Below: an arithmetic lesson for a noble 
lady. Like most of the other arts and 
sciences, mathematics was highly developed 
in Italy in the early sixteenth century ; it 
was only in 1532 that a chair of mathe- 
matics was created at Francis I's Collège 
royal in Paris (both these tapestries are 
from the Musée de Cluny, Paris). 
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then, under the command of the leader of 
the vanquished Protestants and against 
fellow-Catholics? Coligny's plans were hotly 
opposed in the royal council, and in the 
countless discussions among the nobility, 
many of whom had assembled in Paris for 
the wedding of Henri and Marguerite. 
Coligny was a rather dour, insensitive man, 
and it was at this point that he is said to 
have made his famous remark to the queen 
mother: 


“Madame, the king does not wish to enter 
into this war. May God spare him, then, 
from another, which no doubt it will be 
harder for him to avoid’. 


The coming of Saint 
Bartholomew 


Catherine began to see where her policy of 
reconciliation was leading. She found that 
by being all things to all men, she had led 
Coligny on to a situation in which he was 
almost bound to clash with the Catholics. 
If she had now come out strongly against 
the planned campaign, perhaps catastrophe 
might have been avoided. As it was, set in 
her ways of temporisation and duplicity, she 
simply allowed events to take their course. 

But events forced her into the corner ever 
more tightly. It was almost intolerable for 
the Guises that Coligny, who had approved 
the assassination of Duke Francis in 1562, 
should now ten years later be welcome at 
court. It was also becoming intolerable for 
Catherine that he should exercise such an 
influence over her son. Perhaps it is not too 
strong to say that she feared the alienation 
of the young king’s affections. So she re- 
solved to act. At her encouragement the 
Guises hired an assassin, who on 22 August 
1572 fired at Coligny as he was going to the 
Louvre. 


The massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew 


If Coligny had been killed outright, there is 
no knowing what would have happened 
next. The Protestants would probably have 
run amok, but there might not have been a 
cold-blooded massacre. As it was, Coligny 
was only wounded, and was taken back to 
his house. The aspiring assassin. escaped, 
but it became known that he had fired from 
a house belonging to the Guises. So the 
Protestants became increasingly excited: 
some came to defend Coligny from further 
attacks, and others went to shout threats 
below the windows of the Guises’ town- 
house. 

Catherine now found herself in a terrible 
position, but putting a bold face on things 
she came with the young king to visit 
Coligny, and to assure him that the assassin 
would be tracked down. Coligny had been 
wounded on a Friday morning. Tension 
grew in Paris throughout that night and on 


the following day. On the Saturday evening 
Catherine held a conference at the Louvre, 
to decide what should be done to avert the 
impending clash between the angry Prot- 
estants and the townsfolk with their Catholic 
allies. Into this council there came a 
messenger, to say that the Huguenots had 
decided to attack the Louvre the next day. 

Whether this news was true or false, it 
terrified the queen, who had not forgotten 
her narrow escape at Meaux in 1567. The 
young Duke of Anjou and others suggested 


that it would be as well to strike before the 
Huguenots. Catherine eventually accepted 
this idea, and succeeded in persuading 
Charles IX to agree to it. The mayor of Paris 
was called and instructed to close the town- 
gates and to arm the militia. The Guises 
and other Catholic nobles came and received 
their instructions. 

Early on the morning of Sunday 24 
August 1572 the first bell sounded; it was 
the signal for the massacre. The major 
Protestant nobles had each been assigned to 
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à group of killers. The Guises themselves 
looked after Coligny; he was killed as he lay 
in bed and his body thrown out of the 
window. All over the city road-blocks were 
Set up, and passers-by were stopped. Those 
who could not establish their Catholicism 
were butchered. The walls were strong and 
well-guarded, so that few escaped. Once the 
mania for killing and looting had set in, it 
was impossible to restrain the mob. Many 
humble Protestants perished with the lords, 
and some old scores which had nothing to 
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do with religion were no doubt settled. By 
the time order could be restored, at day- 
light on the Tuesday, at least 2,000 people 
had perished and many houses had been 
looted. 


The massacre in the provinces 


Clearly, the massacre at Paris had not been 
premeditated; if it had been, this was a 
singularly clumsy way to go about it. What 
made people think in terms of a large-scale 


Above: Henry II touching patients to cure 
them of the ‘king's evil’. This was a disease 
known as scrofula, a state of constitutional 
weakness which rendered his victims prey to 
tuberculosis. It was believed that the touch 
of the sovereign could cure it. 

Far left: Henry III and some of the 
members of the Order of the Holy Spirit; 
notice the tongues of fire embroidered on the 
cloaks ( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). 
Left, above: the end of the conspiracy of 
Amboise, as the assembling plotters are 
hunted down ( Bibliothéque Protestante, 
Paris). 

Left, below: on the left Francis of Guise, 
1519-63. He was assassinated shortly after 
the wars of religion broke out in 1562. On 
the right, Michel de l' Hôpital, chancellor 
and adviser to Catherine de Medici 

( Louvre, Paris). 
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Below: Jeanne d'Albret, the severe s 
Protestant queen who was the mother of 
Henry 1V (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris, pe 
Right < one version of the massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew; the body of Coligny is being 
pushed out of the window, and other corpses 
are being flung into the Seine. Notice the 
Montmartre windmill, top left, and the 
fugitive on the roof-top, centre right 

( Musée des Beaux-Arts, Lausanne). 


conspiracy was the fact that in many other 
French cities. once the news from Paris 
reached them, similar blood-baths followed. 
This was especially true of towns like Lyons 
and Orleans, where Protestantism had been 
strong. 

But these subsequent outbursts of vio- 
lence were not in fact the outcome of a 
diabolical plan: they merely reflected the 
long-standing ambition of the provincial 
mobs to set on the heretics. What is truly 
notable about them is that here and there 


valiant and resolute governors were able to 
restrain the mob. 


The aftermath of the massacre 


The news of the massacre was greeted 
differently in different places. The pope and 
Philip II of Spain were both delighted. and 
felt that Charles IX had come to his senses. 
At Vienna, however, the imperial court was 


shocked. as were the rulers of Protestant 
regions. Catherine was on the whole pleased 
with her work, and to the mass of French 
Catholics the massacre did not seem al- 
together unjustifiable, in order to preserve 
the monarchy. Certainly Coligny had be- 
haved with astonishing rashness in not only 
coming to his enemies’ stronghold, but then 
trying to force them to adopt impossible 
policies. 

It was probably on the young king that 
the effect was most lamentable. He had only 
consented to the massacre on the persua- 
sions of his mother, but that did not prevent 
popular opinion from holding him respons- 
ible for it. His character, which had always 
been severe. now became cruel, and during 
the two years of life which remained to him 
he often seemed half-mad, crazed in his 
dreams by visions of bloody corpses. 

The surviving Huguenots were for a short 
lime stunned by the catastrophe which had 


befallen their party. With the heads of the 
nobility out of the way, the movement 
depended at this crucial juncture on the 
lown-congregations of the south. These 
quickly recovered from their fright, and the 
leading towns of Montpellier, Nimes, La 
Rochelle and Sancerre strengthened their 
fortifications. 

La Rochelle went so far as to refuse to 
admit its royal governor. It was consequent- 
ly besieged in November 1572. The royal 
army was led by the king's younger brother. 
the Duke of Anjou, and as it was large and 
well-equipped it hardly seemed at first as if 
the people of La Rochelle could hope to 
hold out. However, the royalists were divi- 
ded among themselves, for their ranks 
contained every range of political and 
religious allegiance, from the dichard Catho- 
lic killers to the loyalist Protestants. 
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Below: a painting of Gaspard de Coligny ; 
something of his fearless stubbornness 
Seems to emerge from this picture (Musée 
de Chantilly). 

Below left: another view of the massacre. 
On the right we see the assassination- 
attempt, while at the top left Coligny is 
being butchered in his bedroom 
(Bibliotheque Protestante, Paris). 
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The emergence of a politique 
group 


In these circumstances, it is not surprising 
that the army’s operations were lacking both 
zest and co-ordination. Indeed, the chief 
result of the siege, which had to be raised in 
June 1573, was a political one. It was while a 
wide variety of leading men were thus 
assembled together that some among them 
began developing the thought later known 
as politique, whose chief idea was that 
religious differences should be minimised in 
order to draw Frenchmen together again. 

The chief supporter of this policy was 
Damville, governor of Languedoc. Ordered 
to proceed against the Protestant strong- 
hold of Montauban, he found all kinds of 
reasons for not pressing the campaign with 
energy, and then in May 1574 actually con- 
cluded a separate truce with the Huguenots. 
This was increasingly the pattern through- 
out Languedoc: alliance between the 
moderate Catholics and the Protestants. 
Thereis no doubt that it spared wide regions 
of the country from further plunder. 

Latein May 1574 Charles IX died, and was 
succeeded by his brother Henry III. At this 
stage a policy of conciliation was probably 
the only sensible possibility for the Crown, 
so as to draw to itself the growing party of 
politiques and so as to avoid a dangerous 
dependence on the extreme Catholic groups. 
However, Catherine was now in an aggress- 
sive mood, and it seems to have been largely 
on her persuasion that the young king 
resolved to attack the Huguenots. 

Royal armies pressed down into the south 
一 and were everywhere brought to a halt. 
Following their reconciliation with the 
moderate Catholics, the Protestants had 
been able greatly to extend their power in 
the southern provinces, and the Crown was 
unable to make any headway against them. 
So the king was obliged to meet almost all 
the Protestants’ demands by the edict of 
Beaulieu (May 1576). 


Above: Theodore of Beza (1519-1605), 
Calvin's principal lieutenant, who was the 
chief representative of the Protestants at the 
colloquy of Poissy. 

Below: the colloquy of Poissy; Catherine de 
Medici, dressed in her widow's black and 
white, sits by the young king as they and the 
assembled prelates listen to Beza's speech 
(both from the Bibliothéque Protestante, 
Paris). 
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The growth of the Holy 
League 


This edict severely shook the Catholics of 
the north, for it now seemed to them, with 
Some reason, that the Crown was incapable 
of imposing religious unity on the country. 
So they resolved to do it themselves, and all 
over the Catholic regions of the north and 
east there sprang up ‘leagues’ or armed 
brotherhoods linked together as the so- 
called ‘Holy League’. 

In many areas of France the inspiration 
behind the Holy League was the Guise 
family. But the king, fearing its potential, 
hurried to declare himself its leader. Even 
so, when the states-general met in December 
1576 they were unwilling to provide him 
with money to continue the war against the 
Huguenots. It seems that the constant 
manoeuvrings of Catherine had finally de- 
prived.the Crown of any credibility in the 
eyes of its subjects. Consequently the king 
was unable to mount a major campaign, and 
signed a peace with the Huguenots at 
Bergerac in September 1577. 


An interval of peace 


For the next nine years France enjoyed a 
kind of peace. The government of Henry III 
was not idle. An assembly of notables was 
called and consulted in September 1583, the 
system of central councils was overhauled, 
many good laws were passed, and while the 
arts continued to thrive around the Court, 
the king and his young queen saw to the 
foundation of several charitable institutions. 

It is all the sadder, then, that in this 
breathing-space the Crown failed to consoli- 
date its power. In marked contrast to 
Henry IV of France, or for that matter his 
contemporary Elizabeth of England, Henry 
III seemed to lack any practical political 
sense. He did not know how to make him- 
self accessible to, and affable with, those 
great lords upon whom he had to depend. 
His laws were readily disregarded in the 
absence of effective penalties, and even his 
expenditure on charitable works came to be 
criticised as extravagant. 


Above: Antoine de Navarre (1518-62), 
husband of Jeanne d' Albret and father of 
Henry of Navarre ( Henry IV). Antoine 
was a feeble creature who in 1560, on the 
death of Francis II, allowed himself to be 
elbowed out by Catherine de Medici 

( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). 

Below: the battle of Moncontour ( October 
1569), which followed that of Jarnac the 
previous March and seemed to hold high 
hopes for the Catholic party. Notice the 
horsemen attacking the pikemen with long 
lances, and the abandoned Huguenot 
artillery. 
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The coming of war (1584-86) 


Consequently, when the political situation 
took a turn for the worse the Crown found 
itself isolated. That happened in 1584, for 
in that year the king's younger brother died, 
and the heretic Henry of Navarre became 
the heir to the throne. The Catholic party 
resumed its activity more intensely than 
before, and in December 1584 the Guises 
went so far as to sign a formal treaty with 
the king of Spain, receiving money in return 
for a promise to destroy heresy when the 
moment was ripe. 

Henry III was the natural defender of 
legitimacy, and sent emissaries to Henry of 
Navarre, begging him to turn Catholic. The 
king of Navarre, however, was by no means 
ready to take this perilous step, by which he 
risked alienating his Protestants without 
convincing the Catholics of his sincerity. 
Henry III now found himself in an increas- 
ingly dangerous situation. He was being 
urged to make war on the Protestants not 
only by the Guises, but also by the demo- 
cratic, revolutionary element of the League, 
which was increasingly active in the great 
towns of the north. 

He seems to have considered allying him- 
self with the Protestants and politiques of the 
south. But in the end, whatever the danger, 
it appeared less perilous to join the Leaguers. 
In July 1585 he therefore concluded the 
treaty of Nemours with them, by which the 
League leaders received certain key prov- 
inces to govern, in return for which they 
agreed to support the king in an all-out war 
on the Protestants. 


The war of 1586-87 


The war went badly for Henry III. Not only 
was his beloved friend Joyeuse routed and 
killed by the Protestants at Coutras (October 
1587), but the prestige of the duke of Guise 
(Henry, son of Francis who had been 
assassinated in 1563) was greatly enhanced 
by his bloody defeat of a band of Germans 
at Auneau (November 1587). Se 人 p SN 
Following this exploit, the revolutionary — d S Oa A 

government of Paris invited Guise to join ~ A "(SESS 

them there. The king forbade Guise to come, 
but hecame all the same, and was rapturous- 
ly welcomed by his partisans. The idea of 
deposing the king had been increasingly 
widely suggested for some time past, and it 
Was now even more vigorously put forward. 
To contain the growing number of ad- 
herents of the League, flocking to join the 
idol in Paris, Henry III now ordered up the 
French and Swiss guards. 


The day of barricades (13 
August 1588) 


The royal troops arrived early on the morn- 
ing of 12 May 1588, and stationed them- 
selves in the city so as to secure the 
approaches to the Louvre. No sooner were 
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Left, above: portrait of Henry I; it is 
surely possible to imagine a considerable 
intelligence concealed beneath the 
bejewelled and effeminate exterior 

( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 

Left, below: view of the 1573 siege of La 
Rochelle. The besiegers are seen breaking 
before a determined sortie by the besieged 
( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). 

Right, above and below: details of armed 
processions held while Paris was in the 
grip of the League. Notice the cross of 
Lorraine in the hat of the soldier in the 
centre of the upper picture; he seems to be 
restraining a monk of singular military 
incompetence. 
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Above: the assassination of Henry of Guise 
by Henry II's personal guard. 

Right, above: an allegorical drawing 
against the League, depicted as an old hag 
whose ambition threatens the royal power, 
supported by the divine will, legal right, 
magnanimity and the French nobility (both 
Jrom the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 


they in position, however, than the Parisians 
began erecting barricades at strategic points 
so as to cut off each group of soldiers. 
Behind these barricades were harquebusiers. 
and on the roof-tops were volunteers armed 
with stones to shower down on the soldiers. 
The latter had no experience of this kind of 
fighting, and after they had lost some men 
they were allowed to fall back on the Louvre. 

There the king might eventually have been 
cornered by the hostile populace, like his 
successor Louis XVI. who was to die on the 
guillotine in 1793. But Henry III recognised 
the danger and on Friday 13 August 1588 
hastily galloped off for Saint-Cloud, follow- 
ed by such members of the court as were also 
able to escape. The parallel with events in 
1791 is striking, but it must not be pushed 
too hard ; Guise realised that the principle of 
legitimacy remained very strong and had no 
real wish to get rid of the king. His aim was 
not so much to depose Henry III as to 


reduce him to complete dependence on the 
League. 


The murder of the Guises 


After the “day of barricades’ Guise's hope 
was fulfilled, for the king was obliged to 
sign the so-called “edict of union’. by which 
Guise became commander-in-chief of the 
armed forces, and the cardinal de Bourbon 
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was recognised as heir-presumptive. The 
king was also obliged to call a meeting of 
the states-general at Blois, where, under the 
influence of the Guises, the deputies began 
to put forward the ideas that their decisions 
should have the force of law, and that they 
should appoint a permanent council or 
representative. 

Henry III was no fool and he saw that 
these demands, if accepted, would mean a 
constitutional revolution. At the same time, 
he was personally mortified by the success 
of Henri of Guise in getting himself 
appointed commander-in-chief. He had no 
means of legal redress, for no Catholic jury 
would be mad enough to convict the leader 
of the League, whatever outrages he inflicted 
on the king. So Henry III was driven to 
violence. A few years earlier he had appoint- 
ed a personal bodyguard, the ‘forty-five’ ; 
on his instructions, a group of these bravos 
fell on Guise as he left the council-chamber 
and murdered him. The next day, to make a 
clean sweep, his brother the cardinal was 
also cut down. 

When the news of the double murder 
reached Paris there was a general determi- 
nation to have no more to do with a tyran- 
nical king. The capital had already been 
building up a kind of league with the other 
main Catholic cities, and after 1588 this net- 
work was systematically extended. Soon 
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only Blois, Bordeaux, Saumur and Tours 
remained loyal to the king; all the other 
major towns acknowledged either the 
League or the Huguenots. It was plainly 
impossible for the king to rejoin the Catho- 
lic camp, and he now threw in his lot with 
Henry of Navarre. 


The death of Henry III 


The combined forces of the two kings now 
advanced on Paris, and early in August 1589 
were about to assault the city when Henry 
III was assassinated by Jacques Clément, a 
Dominican monk, who was an adherent to 
the League. Catherine de Medici had died 
the previous January, and so the Valois were 
extinct. Before he died Henry III had recog- 
nised Henry of Navarre as his rightful 
successor, and had begged those loyal to the 
Crown to join the new Henry IV. 


Henry of Navarre comes to 
the throne 


However, the new king was far from master 
in his kingdom. The forces of the League 
had a cunning leader in the duke of 
Mayenne, brother of the murdered Guises, 
and they could depend on most of the great 
towns. On the other hand, Henry IV from 
the start enjoyed the support not only of the 


Above: the murder at Blois of the cardinal. 
of Lorraine, brother of Henry of Guise ; this 
engraving is accurate in that the cardinal 
was in fact dispatched by three halberdiers. 
Left, below: the two ‘bons princes lorrains" 
symbolically laid side by side before their 
burial. As the couplet above goes, ‘the blood 
shed at Blois . . . cries ceaselessly to God 
[for vengeance]" (both from the Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris.) 
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Protestants, but also of the royal guards and 
of the nobility of a large part of northern 
France. Time would show that the greatest 
royal asset was in fact the king himself and 
not the outside support he could muster. 

From the start he showed himself deter- 
mined to assert his authority. Some of his 
councillors advised him to fall back on the 
area south of the Loire, in the face of 
Mayenne's greatly superior army. But the 
king would have none of this, and in Septem- 
ber 1589 succeeded in defeating Mayenne's 
army when it imprudently assaulted him at 
Arques. just south of Dieppe. Henry IV 
then made a lightning attempt on Paris, but 
his forces were too small to carry the city 
and they were soon menaced by the return 
of Mayenne. 

So the royal forces withdrew, and spent 
the winter capturing key towns around the 
capital. Mayenne saw that the king meant to 
starve hím out, and so in March 1590 came 
Out to give battle. In spite of being out- 
numbered about two to one, the royalists 
again carried the day at Ivry. and again laid 
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Siege to Paris. This time the siege lasted six 
months, and was raised only when the duke 
of Parma led a Spanish army down from 
the Netherlands to relieve the Catholics. 

Foiled in his attempt to take Paris, Henry 
IV now tried to capture Rouen, which alone 
of the great towns of Normandy was still 
holding out for the League. From November 
1591 to February 1592 he furiously battered 
the town, which was eventually relieved by 
another of Parma's expeditions. By the 
summer of 1592 things had reached a stale- 
mate. Clearly, the League forces could no 
longer hope to crush the king in open battle. 
On the other hand, the splendid royal 
cavalry could not be exploited when it came 
to besieging towns. 

At this stage Mayenne made a blunder. 
He had brought together a states-general in 
Paris, in order to select a Catholic prince as 
League pretender. However, to this League 
assembly he now called certain Catholic 
royalists, in the hope that they would desert 
the king. In fact, the eventual effect was the 
Opposite; coming into contact with the 
royal representatives. the moderate party 
among the Leaguers insisted on opening 
talks with them. 


The king’s conversion (1593) 


Once negotiations had begun, the coming of 
peace could not long be delayed. In May 
1593 the king renounced Protestantism, and 
this removed the last scruple of most of the 
moderates, so that by February 1594 he was 
able to enter his capital in triumph. Steadily 
the provincial leaders were coming over to 
the royal side, often in return for handsome 
payments. By the beginning of 1595 the 
remaining resistance was concentrated in 
the territories controlled by the dukes of 
Mayenne, Mercoeur and Epernon. 

Behind these powerful magnates lay the 
Far left: funeral procession of Henry III, might of Spain, and so in January 1595 
who was fatally stabbed by the Dominican Henry IV declared war on Philip II. The 
monk Jacques Clément during the siege of war did not go particularly well for the 


Paris in 1589 (Bibliothèque Nationale, French, who were at that time no match 
Paris.) for the Spaniards in operations combining 
Above: splendid portrait of Henry IV on infantry and siege-work. However, with the 
horseback, with Paris in the background progressive exhaustion of the Spanish eco- 
(Musée Carnavalet, Paris). nomy, Philip II was glad to make peace in 
Left: entry of Henry IV into Parts, in 1598, the year of his death. 


March 1594; his armed procession is Meanwhile the rebellious dukes were 
making its way to Notre-Dame for the mass coming into line. Mayenne was reconciled 
of celebration (Bibliothèque Nationale, early in 1596, and Epernon also came to 
Paris). terms that spring. This left only Mercoeur. 

He was expelled from his duchy of Brittany 
in 1598, and went off to fight the Turks on 
the Danube valley for the Holy Roman 
emperor. 

The year 1598 saw not only the submission 
of the last ofthe great League leaders, and the 
conclusion of peace with Spain, but also the 
establishment of a truce in the internal reli- 
giousconflict. While he wasat Nantes, on the 
expedition against the Duke of Mercoeur, 
Henry IV signed the edict named after that 
town, which for nearly a hundred years gave 
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the French Protestants some kind of tolera- 
tion. In one sense it was not very original ; 
after all, most of its provisions could be 
found in one or another of the truces which 
had punctuated the wars of the previous 
forty years. Protestants were allowed full 
liberty of conscience, and permitted to hold 
their services in a large number of specified 
areas. They were to have special mixed law- 
courts to ensure them justice when involved 
with a Catholic, they were permitted to 
assemble periodically, and they were allo- 
cated about one hundred cautionary towns 
(places de süreté) as refuges in time of 
danger. 

What made this edict different from the 
others was the king's determination to en- 
force it. As long as he lived its provisions 
were scrupulously followed, so that the 
Protestants were able to survive if not to 
flourish, At the same time, Henry IV showed 
himself to be sincerely interested in the 
progress of his new church—the ancient 
church, which had bound France together 
for so long and which still provided a unify- 
ing social force. By 1598 the way was clear 
— for a decade of constructive achievement, 

T the ravages of the previous forty years. 
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A copy of the Edict of Nantes, which was 
promulgated by Henry IV in 1598, during 
his campaign in Brittany against the Duke 
of Mercoeur. This edict granted the 
Protestants a limited degree of toleration, 
and so brought the wars to an end 
(Bibliothèque Protestante, Paris). 
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France during the Wars of Religion. These 
wars which lasted from'1562 until 1598, had 
their origin in the religious challenge which 
a growing Protestantism offered to the 
ancient church. However, the religious 
dissenters were soon joined by those who 
opposed the monarchy for other reasons, 
and after about a decade political 
considerations began to get the upper hand. 
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The Counter-Reformation 


The Roman Catholic Church defies Protestantism; Rome brings about dramatic changes; 
~ E ~ . Er d & LI 
the Council of Trent reforms the papacy itself. 


m the face of the mounting Protestant 
enace, the Roman Catholic church began 
saung her house in order. The most 
A agents of this reform were the 
EI of Trent and the new Order of Jesus. 
Gas to their efforts much formerly 

‘ holic territory was recovered, and many 
Pagan peoples were Christianised. 


Early movements towards 
reform 


rong before the great renewal of the years 
MA there had been stirrings of reform 
thin the Catholic church. In Spain, for 


instance, in the later fifteenth century. 
cardinal Ximenes had entirely revitalised 
the old structure, correcting monasuc 
abuses, appointing zealous bishops, found- 
ing schools and so on. In France too there 
were reforming prelates like bishop Bri- 
connet of Meaux. In Italy itself there was 
the Oratory of Divine Love, an association 
of pious laymen and clerics which met for 
the first time in 1517. However, all these 
movements were fated to remain local as 
long as the papacy remained unreformed. 
In the first part of the century the popes 
continued to be primarily interested in 
Italian politics and personal pleasure. They 


thus failed to see the force behind the 
movement, and to make those moves which 
might early have contained it. 

It was under Clement VII (pope 1523-34) 
that the papacy suffered its worst humili- 
ation, when Rome itself was taken and 
sacked by troops of the Holy Roman 
empire in 1527. To much of Europe this 
seemed symbolic of the collapse of the 


Portrait of pope Clement WII (1523-34) by 
the Venetian, Sebastiano del Piombo 4 
( Naples museum). 
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ancient church, while the Protestant Luther- 
an movement was daily gaining fresh 
adherents in Germany and elsewhere. 


Paul III (1534-49) 


Clement VII's successor was a man no less 
worldly than he, but one who was able to 
appreciate the nature of the crisis. Paul II] 
saw that the time was past for sterile 
Italian bickerings. and that the papacy's 
task was now to unite the Catholic world 
against the Turks and against the Protest- 
ants. Not that he accepted the divisions 
within Christianity as definitive. In his early 
years, at any rate, he knew and appreciated 
the works of the Christian humanist Eras- 
mus, and hoped for a reconciliation with the 
Protestants. 

Meanwhile he was responsible for organis- 
ing or approving the weapons used by the 
old church in its new offensive: the council, 
the Jesuits, the Capuchins, the Inquisition 
and the Index (see later in text). He inter- 
vened actively in European politics, ex- 
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communicating the king of England, 
encouraging the Holy Roman emperor to 
unite with the king of France against the 
Turk, and censuring the king of France for 
his immoral conduct. He also set his own 
house straight. If there were still few saints 
at Rome, at any rate after his passing there 
were fewer incompetent and uninterested 
prelates than there had been. 


Ignatius Loyola 


This reform of the central Organisation was 
greatly assisted by the growth of the Jesuits. 
It all began in 1521 when a young Spanish 
soldier, Ignatius Loyola, was severely in- 
jured while attempting to hold Pamplona 
against the French forces, Deprived at the 
age of thirty of the possibility of pursuing 
his chosen career of arms, Loyola took up 
reading during his convalescence, and soon 
began to experience the same kind of 
spiritual anguish as that suffered by Luther. 

Like the great German reformer, Loyola 
started from a deeply-felt realisation of the 


Left: Paul I] negotiating the truce of Nice 
between Francis 1 and Charles V in 1538; 

painting by Ricci ( Museum of Plaisance). 
Above; tlie same pope approving the 
establishment of the Order of Capuchins 

( Town-hall, Plaisance). ` 

Bela, the sack of Rome in 1527, according 
9 eter Brueghel the older ( Destombes 
collection, Paris ) 


sinfulness of man and of his helplessness if 
deprived of God's grace. Going on from 
there, Loyola found great comfort in the 
redeeming message of Christ, and in the 
conviction that salvation was possible 
through apostolic action. Hence the de- 
velopment of his determination to conse- 
crate his life ad majorem Dei gloriam: to the 
greater glory of God, the future motto of 
the Jesuits. 

Like a good soldier. he converted these 
personal reflections into a practical manual, 
which he called the Spiritual Exercises. 
much as one might speak of exercises with 
the sword, or pike, or musket. This little 
manual, which became the devotional guide 
of the Jesuits, is not a catechism. concerned 
with faith and doctrine, but is essentially 
what its title promises: a course of spiritual 
exercises designed to train the future soldier 


of Christ. 


Studies at Paris 


Loyola realised that he could accomplish 
nothing without further study. and so, his 
enthusiasm having become suspect in Spain. 
he came to France, to work on theology. 
philosophy. the natural sciences and lan- 
guages at the Sorbonne. There his capacity 
for hard work and his unfailing geniality 
greatly impressed his young fellow-students. 
several of whom began to fall under his 
spell as a leader of men. Six of them became 
particularly attached to him: François de 
Jassu from Navarre (the future Saint Francis 
Xavier), the Spaniard Diego Lainez, Pierre 
Lefévre from Savoy. the Spaniards Nicolas 
Bobadilla and Alonso Salmeron. and Simon 
Rodriguez. member of a great Portuguese 
family. 


The Company of Jesus 


On 15 August 1534 these seven went up to 
Montmartre, and there took together three 
vows, of poverty, of chastity, and of a 
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Below, left: Loyola preaching to a rural 
crowd (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 
Above, right: Francois Xavier (Séminaire 
des Fontaines, Chantilly), also seen below 
as, during his voyage from Macao to 
Japan, he was restrained from attempting to 
walk on the water (Naval museum, Lisbon). 
Far right: Loyola and Xavier shown 
strolling and talking together (Séminaire 
des Fontaines, Chantilly). 
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pilgrimage to the Holy Land. Then they set 
out for Venice, whence they planned to set 
sail for the Middle East. Along the way they 
gathered companions for the adventure, and 
gave themselves the name of the "Company 
of Jesus’. 

However, when the time came to leave, 
Loyola had doubts. Not only was he short 
of funds, but friends suggested that things 
had changed radically over the past few 
years, so that there was now as much to be 
done in Europe as in the Holy Land. Loyola 
thought for a while of entering the new 
Theatine order, but in the end resolved to 
found his own, whose basis would be 
obedience to the pope. Perhaps it was rather 


a military concept, this idea 
around the head of the church 
nable citadel. Anyway, Paul II] rapidly s 

of what great use the Order could be x S 
papacy, and on 27 September 1540 Hg 
granted it official recognition in the bull w 
the government of the church militan X 

It took ten years or so for the Compan 

settle down and work out its definitive 
organisation. Loyola borrowed here es 
there such features of the other orders m 
seemed appropriate but never lost sight a 
the primary function of the Jesuits—suppo 

of, and obedience to, the pope, New 
members were chosen not only for their 
moral but also for their physical qualities: 


of Creatin 
an impreg. 


有 to be sturdy to work effectively. 

; /'ithin the Company, fasting and contem- 
Plation were minimised so as to allow the 
maximum possible time ‘in the world’. The 
Jesuit „training lasted for fifteen years 
beginning with the mastery of the Spiritual 
Exercises and going on to study the classics 
philosophy and theology. After that the 
young aspirant might well teach in one ofthe 
many colleges the Jesuits set up, before 
finally being ordained a priest. After that 
he could still advance in rank within the 
Company, perhaps eventually to become its 
general . The use of this title for the head of 
the Jesuits was very characteristic, as was 
the idea that within the Company advance- 


ment came through merit, efficiency and 
excellence. Of the virtues, humility seemed 
less important than strength of mind. 

This organisation was marvellously well 
calculated to serve the papacy's ends. 
‘Provinces’ were set up all over the world, 
and in them missionary activity went on 
apace. Very soon the Jesuits won a name for 
their schools, which flourished not only in 
Europe—and especially in France and Ger- 
many-— but also in all the regions penetrated 
by Catholic Europeans. Within Europe 
virtually the whole of the Catholic govern- 
ing classes came to send their children to 
Jesuit schools, and in countries of mixed 
religion like France they often received 
Protestants as well. So they came to wield a 
remarkable influence over the ways ol 
thought of the people who counted in every 
country. They also proved adept at pene- 


trating the highest social circles, often as 
confessors to kings and noblemen. 

But the activities of the Jesuits were not 
confined to elegant salons. All over the 
world they were to be found, from the snowy 
wastes of Canada to the jungles of India, 
preaching, instructing, converting. Some 
entered even too wholeheartedly into the 
customs of their regions, and had to be 
repudiated by their provincial superiors. 
Many were martyred by the savage peoples 
among whom they lived. All were a remark- 
able testimony to the dynamism of Loyola's 
vision and the effectiveness of his organisa- 
lion. 


The council of Trent 
(1545-63) 


Meanwhile, following great difficulties over- 
come largely by the insistence of Paul III, a 
general council of the church had been 
called at the little town of Trent, on the 
borders of what are now Italy and Austria. 
The opening sessions were bedevilled by the 
problem of what should be done about the 
Protestants, and by the unwillingness of the 
French and Spanish sovereigns to let their 
‘national’ prelates commit themselves to any 
greater degree of papal control. 

However, as the sessions went on the 
council began to get to grips with the most 
pressing problems in organisation and doc- 
trine. The reform of abuses was perhaps the 
easiest and certainly the most effective aspect 
of the council's work. Henceforward, and 
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The medieval Inqusition is seen Gt work ;. 
this painting by Pedro Berruguette Pe is 
1503), court painter to the king of ae 1449. 
This illustration shows only the lee 

of the work ; the celebrated inquisitor e 
Domenico de Guzman is in fact painted 
seated on the dais, directing the proceedi 
Paul III reorganised the Inquisition in ju 
used it with great effect against the adi 
Protestants of Italy ( Prado, Madrid), 
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beginning with Saint Pius V (pope 1566-72). 
the popes were men of irreproachable moral 
character. Thecardinals were elected accord- 
ing to less worldly standards. The bishops 
were chosen for their evangelical zeal and 
for their learning. Above all, the council 
reformed the whole position of priests. 
Henceforward they had to undergo severe 
training in special seminaries, and their 
celibate status was confirmed. 

The doctrinal aspect of the council's work 
was in some ways less satisfactory. But it 
had at any rate the great advantage of letting 
Catholics clearly know what they had to 
believe, rather as the Jnstitutes of the 
Christian religion clearly instructed Calvin- 
ists in what they must hold to be true. 

The council reaffirmed the theological 
importance of tradition, which might be 
just as directly inspired as the Bible. A 
definitive edition of the scriptures was 
prepared and published in 1592. Against 
Luther, the fathers took care to redefine the 
place of faith in its traditional terms, in no 
sense to be isolated from works. Against 
Calvin. they were at pains to emphasize both 


The Jesuits worked 

Far East where many of them were 
martyred. 

Far left: a Jesuit missionary (Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris 7 

Left, above: the death of father Francois 
Mastrili, and left, below, the martyrdom in 
Canada of Saints Charles Garnier and 
Antoine Daniel (both from the Séminaire 


des Fontaines, Chantill) 


y): 

Above: father Antonio Vieira preaching to 
the Indians in Brazil (Overseas archives, 
Lisbon). ; 
Right: Father Adam Schall, who became an 
astronomer at the court of Peking, where he 
was put to death in 1669 (Séminaire des 


Fontaines, Chantilly). 


the freewill of man and the infinite mercy of 
God. which made predestination unthink- 
able. Finally, they reaffirmed the validity of 
all seven sacraments, insisting particularly. 
on the real presence of Christ in the sacra- 
ment of the Eucharist. 

With the announcement of the council's 
decisions after 1563, catholics knew how to 
think. The doctrinal messages of Trent were 
successfully spread throughout Catholic 
Europe not only in catechisms, but also by 
paintings, sculpture and music. Architecture 
itself was pressed into the service of the 
renewed church, with the adoption of the 
baroque, the so-called ‘Jesuit style’. 


The Inquisition and the Index 


Alongside these positive aspects of the 
ancient church’s revival went two repressive 
measures, the Inquisition and the Index. 
First used against medieval heretics, the 
Inquisition had already been revived in 
Spain in 1478. and in 1542 was extended to 
all the Catholic countries, under the name 
of the *Holy Office’. There is no doubt that 
it succeeded in stamping out Protestantism 
in Spain and Italy. but at a cost to the 
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fi teedom and spontaneity of society in those 
countries, which was only to become evident 
later on. 

| Much the same reflections come to mind 

| in considering the work of the Index. This 
had to be devised for the first time in 1557; 
after all, only a hundred years before that 
there had been scarcely any printed books 
to ban. Although it doubtless ensured the 
destruction of many worthless books, it also 
encouraged the kind of censorship fatal to 
the growth and development of social and 
cultural institutions. 
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The church militant: Philip II 


Given the political and religious divisions of 
Europe in the second half of the sixteenth 
century, it was inconceivable that the 
i Counter-Reformation could remain a purely 
: K2M oH spiritual affair. So it was that the cause of 
Trent came to be taken up by Philip II of 
Spain, who in extremely uneasy alliance 
with Rome became the champion of the 
ancient church’s revival. 

Against the pagan Turks, Philip was 
remarkably successful. In 1572. with the 
aid of the Venetian fleet and papal diplo- 
macy, he inflicted such a defeat on the 
sultan’s fleet at Lepanto that the western 
Mediterranean was henceforward free from 
large forces of Turkish warships. 

He was less successful in his campaigns 
against the heretical Europeans. Elizabeth 
of England long held him in suspense with 
her enigmatic religious policy and ‘answers 
answerless', and when he finally decided to 
invade in 1588 the Invincible Armada came 
to grief against better ships and an unlucky 
storm. 

In the Netherlands the revolt of 1566 
eventually led to the establishment of the 
autonomous United Provinces in the north 
of the country, even though during four 
decades Philip II had tried to impose 
Spanish rule and Catholicism on the whole 
of the Low Countries. However, if the 
seven provinces of the north escaped him, 
the ten of the south did not, and in the 
so-called ‘Spanish Netherlands’ there de- 
veloped a thriving culture epitomized early 
in the next century by the work of Rubens. 

In France, too, the Spanish intervention 
was not altogether unsuccessful. The two 
expeditions led from the Low Countries by 
the Spanish general Parma retrieved the 
situation for the Catholic forces before 
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This painting, attributed to Titian (1477- 
1576), shows the church-fathers assembled 
in the church at Trent; at one session they 
numbered nearly 250. The soldiers in the 
foreground perhaps symbolise not only the 
wars which constantly interrupted the 
council's work, but also the political 
divisions which the fathers hoped to end 

( Louvre, Paris). 
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Some scenes from the religious struggle in 
France. 

Right: the royalist troops assault the 
Huguenot stronghold of Saint-Jean-d' Angély 
in 1569. Notice the cannon beating down the 
rather old-fashioned fortifications, the 
royalist cavalry and infantry in reserve, and 
the Huguenots making a sally, top right 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). 

Right, below: the entry into Paris of the 
duke of Parma,Spanish general of the 
Catholic League, when he relieved the city 
in 1590. He is seen on his horse in the 
middle of the column, which has an 
artillery-train protected by German and 
Walloon cavalry and Spanish infantry, 
marching with their pikes at the shoulder 

( Musée Carnavalet, Paris). 

Below: a view of tlie siege of La Rochelle in 
1627-28 ( Bibliothéque Protestante, Paris). 
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Paris (1590) and Rouen (1592), and even if 
Henry of Navarre did eventually become 
king of France, it was not without having to 
abjure Protestantism. Philip II played his 
part in this abjuration, which opened the 
way to a great flowering of Catholicism in 
early seventeenth-century France. 


The spiritual revival 


This spiritual revival owed a good deal to 
the work of the Jesuits, who from the mid- 
sixteenth century onwards had been estab- 
lishing Schools and colleges in the areas 
particularly affected by Protestantism. How- 
ever, it owed much as well to other orders, 
some of which reflected very faithfully the 
new spiritual zeal of the period. 
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Typical of these orders was the Congrega- 
tion of the Mission, founded in 1624 by 
Saint Vincent de Paul. Its members were to 
evangelise the French countryside in total 
obedience to the diocesan bishop. Saint 
Vincent de Paul. in collaboration with 
Louise de Marillac, also founded in 1633 
the Company of Daughters of Charity, to 
work among the poor. He was a very 
dynamo of a man. founding seminaries. 
reforming older orders. and organising 
charitable work for all the needy: found- 
lings, beggars, prisoners, galley-slaves. old 
soldiers and so on. 

Another remarkable figure in French 
Catholicism of the early seventeenth century 
was Pierre de Bérulle. Founder of the 
Oratorian order in France (1611), he also 
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encouraged madame de Sainte-Beuve to 
found the order of Ursulines, which by the 
mid-seventeenth century had over 250 
schools in France. The Ursuline schools did 
not aim to turn out well-educated women, 
but young women of strong moral character, 
resolved to run their families, and to reform 
society, in accordance with Catholic prin- 
ciples. The educational principles of the 
Ursulines owed much to the advice of 
Saint Francois de Sales, whose combination 
of mysticism and dynamic charitable activity 
is very typical of this phase of the Catholic 
renewal. 

Both the Oratorian and the Ursuline 
orders derived from Italy. where again the 
influence of the decisions taken at Trent was 
strongly felt. There the outstanding bishop 
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Was Saint Charles Borromeo (1538-84). 
Nephew of Pius IV, Borromeo had attended 
the closing sessions of the council of Trent. 
and then returned to Rome. There, in 1562. 
he went through the Spiritual Exercises, and 
emerged a changed man. 

Taking priest's orders, he reduced his life 
to one of ascetic simplicity, and besought 
the pope to let him return to his see of 
Milan. Permission was finally granted on 
the accession of the saintly Pius V (pope 
1566-72), and Borromeo at once set about 
reforming the archdiocese. 

Provincial and diocesan councils were 
regularly held. Three seminaries were estab- 
lished, and when they could not easily be 
staffed by Jesuits, Borromeo founded his 
own order, the oblates of Saint Ambrose, to 
fill the posts. He encouraged the order of 
Barnabites to preach their Spectacular mis- 
sions within his diocese. He founded a 
congregation of Ursulines. He encouraged 
and commissioned the work of ecclesiastical 
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musicians, including Palestrina. He estab- 
lished a whole series of elementary schools 
within his see. In short, he was actively and 
energetically concerned with anything which 
could revive Christian life in the archdiocese 
of Milan. It is easy to comprehend the great 
effect of the Counter-Reformation, when 
we reflect that Borromeo was only one of 
many prelates who were taking similar 
action all over Catholic Europe. 

In Spain the Catholic reformation took a 
rather different form. The church had been 
largely reformed in the days of cardinal 
Ximenes, and had been ‘purified’ since then 
by the ferocious activity of the Inquisition. 
Consequently, the great Counter-Refor- 
mation figures of Saint Teresa of Avila and 
Saint John of the Cross, while not negligible 
from the point of view of ref orm, especially 
in the monasteries, are chiefly remarkable 
for their mystical writings. Some indeed 
have affirmed that, with the Inquisition 
raging as it was, mysticism was the final 
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refuge for a personal religion. 
€ have noticed that the political 
countet Reformation was not very EU 
a in England Or the United Provinces. It 
Res failed to affect Scandinavia or the north 
DAT provinces, However, a combination 
ie A ical and cultural penetration was 
机 for the Catholic cause in 
PES a and central Germany during the 
eaten eenth century. This advance was 
fully yine Jesuits and Capuchins, who skil- 
ie m the friendship of secular rulers and 
alee. sab lishing their remarkable 
Ben and universities, won back whole 
RE for the ancient church. 
mei name associated with this move- 
SH OM of Saint Peter Canisius, pro- 
IRA the Jesuits in Germany. Austria 
anne after 1556. Not content with 
GH he produced a masterly 
OS n 1556 and conducted successful 
Steadil ng tours all over his province. 
ily Catholic influence and Jesuit col- 


leges penetrated central and even northern 
Germany, until by 1600 the disunited 
Protestants were everywhere in retreat. Alas, 
this peaceful reconquest was destined to 
come to a violent end, for the Catholic 
revival was sowing the seeds for the ‘thirty 


years’ war. 


Left: the ‘Holy League’ led by the duke of 
Guise was not only a revolutionary political 
party, but also the extreme wing of the 
Counter-Reformation in France. Notice the 
armed monks, the very incarnation of the 
“church militant’ (Musée Carnavalet, 
Paris). 

Above: a procession of penitents at Paris in 
the time of Henry IV. Ci ounter- Reformation 
Catholicism never hesitated to give 
dramatic effect to religious ceremonies 

( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 
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Above: ‘The Coronation of Marie 
se de 
Medici’ by Peter Paul Rubens (1577-1640) 


one of a series of paintings dealing with 
5 B ; th 
life of the wife of Henry IV of Eee. E 
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Henry IV at the age of forty-one, in the 
year of the Edict of Nantes. He is wearing 
his famous white plume (the ‘panache 
blanc’), and looking as usual simultaneously 
malicious, genial, lecherous and intelligent. 
To his right is a halberdier of his guard j 
(both miniatures from the Bibliothèque 


Nationale, Paris). 


France from Henry IV to Mazarın 


Her A arri = 2 
enry IV ends the civil war in France and r 
power; he challenges the Hugenots and 


In 
E Dr half of the seventeenth century 
tional (Rh the prey of conflicting constitu- 
iui c pencies After the strong govern- 
minority ssa (1589-1610) came the 
WOES Louis XIII (1610-24), and after 
42) AAS of Richelieu (1624- 
61). Dune minority of Louis XIV (1643- 
to the Bie each minority elements hostile 
emerged UL of royal power once again 
members iefly among the nobility and the 
of the parlements. Thus when 


Louis XIV took over in 1661. he was 
obliged from the start to come to grips with 
a general constitutional disorder. 


Henry IV: his family and his 
policies 

Oncehe was firmly established on his throne, 
in 1598. Henry IV was able to turn to the 
problem of the succession. His ill-fated 
Saint Bartholomew marriage with Mar- 


estores prosperity; C ardinal Richelieu rises to 
governs as virtual dictator until his death. 


guerite de Valois had borne him plenty of 
quarrels, but no children. It is true that he 
had conceived numerous offspring as a 
result of irregular liaisons, but these were 
not normally eligible for the crown of the 
Most Christian King. Unless, Henry IV. 
thought, he perhaps married one of the 
mothers. The lucky woman he chose was 
Gabrielle d'Estrées: Marguerite refused to 
divorce him, but he planned to marry 
Gabrielle anyway in 1599. > 
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Most of the king's advisers were against 
the move, but in the end it was death which 
stepped in, taking poor Gabrielle as she was 
about to bear another royal bastard. Henry 
IV therefore had to choose again, and this 


time he chose more wisely, marrying the 
daughter of the duke of Tuscany—one of his 
greatest creditors—Marie de Medici. This 
was a more regular union, Marguerite 
having consented to the divorce, and if 
Marie was rather fat she was at any rate 
energetic, faithful, cultivated and, best of 
all, prolific. 

So with his private affairs settled the king 
turned to the renewal of his realm. It is an 
extraordinary experience to read the corres- 
pondence during the next ten years of 
Henry IV, who in his origins after all was 
merely a Pyrenean rustic. He seems to have 
thought of everything which could make 
France great, whether in the realm of 
government, economics, war, culture or 
social welfare. He kept the great nobles 
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quiet by his affability and by drastic action 
when it was necessary. Thus the duke of 
Biron lost his head in 1602 for conspiring 
with the Spaniards, and in 1606 the duke of. 
Bouillon was forcibly cornered in his duchy 
and obliged to give up Sedan. 

In economic matters he relied chiefly on 
the Duke of Sully. who had served him 
faithfully in all his campaigns since the 
fifteen-seventies. For once the budget 
showed a Steady surplus, bogus creditors 
were sent packing, taxes were levied a little 
less unfairly, marshes were drained and 
roads and canals built. In the last four 
hundred years France has always been 
quick to recover from the effects of war, and 
this time, helped by the Crown's efforts, the 
recovery was dramatic. 

Foreign relations were largely the business 
of another minister, Villeroy. Unlike Sully, 
he had only come over to Henry IV 
relatively lately, but the king was never one 
to let past grudges stand in the way of 


possible future services. France came once 
again to play a part in European diplomacy, 
Supporting the United Provinces in their 
increasingly successful revolt against the 
Spaniards, settling a dispute between Venice 
and the papacy, establishing a Francophile 
party among the cardinals, and even re- 
gaining friendly contact with the Turks. 
To back up this diplomatic effort, the 
king and Sully saw to the preparation of a 
great war-machine. Large numbers of guns 
and great supplies of powder and equipment 
Were stored up in the arsenals at Paris and 
in the frontier provinces. The payment o 
troops was regularised and their number 
reduced to a small but well-trained elite. On 
the Mediterranean, the galley-fleet was 
built up and Toulon now came into 
prominence as a naval base. i 
Sometimes the king would visit Sully at 
the Paris arsenal, where as grand master of 
the artillery the latter had apartments, an " 
together they would gloat over the store 0 
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weapons. Together too they would plan 
fresh improvements to the city of Paris. At 
this time the Louvre was greatly extended, 
the place des Vosges (‘place Royale’) and 
the Saint Louis hospital built, and the plan 
was drawn up for a great ‘place de France’, 
à semi-circular ‘square’ into which a dozen 
or 50 streets would lead, each one named 
after one of the great French provinces. 
CEchitecture was not the only art to be 
See ed: A tapestry-works was estab- 
TN at Paris, using skilled workers from 
etherlands, and a factory was also set 
up for the manufacture of fine glass. At the 
QUIS à whole wing was set aside for the 
cares and maintenance of artists and 
RET SUBE of whom worked on the 
M uildings. Overseas ventures were also 
Pace and it was at this time that 
thie we Champlain, under the patronage of 
found 8, explored the Saint Lawrence and 
nded Quebec (1603). 


The death of Henry IV (1610) 


However, all this constructive activity rested 
on a fragile basis—the life of the king. 
Henry IV had followed the traditional 
policy of the French kings in opposing the 
Habsburgs by his support of their enemies, 


not only in the United Provinces but also 
among the German princes. In 1610 he was 
actually preparing to go to war over the 
Cleves-Jülich succession, in alliance with 
certain German Protestant princes, so as to 
avoid control of the duchy passing to the 
Habsburgs. The tension within France was 
very great, since it seemed that the king was 
in some sense bent on frustrating the pro- 
gress of the Counter-Reformation. So it was 
not very surprising that on 14 May 1610 
Henry IV was fatally stabbed as he wasi on 
his way to see Sully at the Arsenal. E 
murderer was at once apprehended, ang 
even under torture insisted that he had acta 

on his own initiative. However, many of the 


Far left: Gabrielle d'Estrées was a famous 
beauty of her time and mistress to Henry IV. 
She divorced her husband, and Henry was 
preparing to divorce Marguerite de Valois, 
with the intention of marrying Gabrielle, 
when she died at the age of twenty-six. She 
is shown here (right) with her sister. She is 
holding a ring, perhaps the one with which 
she hoped Henry would marry her 

(Louvre, Paris). 

Left: a rather unflattering portrait of 
Marie de Medici, second wife of Henry IV, 
by Rubens (Prado, Madrid). 


extreme Catholics were no doubt glad of the 
king's death, and as always in such cases 
there was the suspicion that he was the 
victim of a general plot. 


The minority of Louis XIII 


If the king’s death was the result ofa Spanish 
conspiracy, then it was a singularly success- 
ful one. The kingdom was plunged into dis- 
array overnight, and France’s entry into the 
German struggle was delayed for a quarter 
of a century. The young king was only nine, 
and so his mother Marie de Medici became 
regent. Sheat once reversed the anti-Spanish 
policy, marrying two of her children to the 
children of Philip III of Spain. Needless to 
say, this about-turn was very disquieting to 
the Protestants, who drew even closer 
together throughout the south, and began 
rebuilding their military forces. 

Even for some Catholic nobles the assassi- 
nation was welcome, since now they felt free 
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Left: a splendid equestrian portrait of the 
aging Henry IV, still wearing his white 
plune ( Musée de Chantilly). 

Above : another unflattering portrait of 
Marie de Medici by Rubens. This one 
depicts lier as Minerva, Roman goddess of 
handicrafts and the arts ( Musée de i 
Versailles). 

Right: the assassination of Henry IV in the 
rue de la Ferronnerie at Paris. The king is 
sitting in the back of the coach, with the 


Duke of Epernon. The assassin had actually 


to lean across the duke, whose complicity in 


the deed was widely, though perhaps unfairly, 


suspected ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 


from royal control. Many of them began to 
grow rebellious, and the regent was able to 
keep their allegiance only by handing out 
high offices and pensions with a free hand. 
When even this began to fail she called a 
meeting of the states-general (1614). but the 
different orders merely fell to quarrelling in 
a way which revealed the profound disunity 
within French society. What did emerge 
from the meeting was that all the money 
stored up by Henry IV in the Bastille had 
been spent. His policies now lay in ruins. 
Meanwhile the discontent of the Protest- 
ants had translated itself into open warfare. 
with the revolt in 1614 of Henry II. prince of 
Condé (grandson of the Condé killed at 
Jarnac). He found a ready following among 
the Huguenots of the south. who encouraged 
his dreams of the French crown and pushed 
him into another revolt in 1616. This time, 
following the advice of a young bishop of 
Lucon called Richelieu, Marie de Medici 
laid hands on Condé and shut him up in the 
Bastille. 


Unfortunately it was not to Richelieu 


at she generally turned for advice. Her 
Gite councillor seems to have been the 
sinister Leonora Galigai one of her ladies- 
in-waiting, and her husband Concini. These 
two Florentines enriched themselves in p 
remarkable way during the regency. and 
even after Louis XIII reached his noming 
majority in 1614 (when he was thie ey 
continued to treat him as a small child. i 

So the young king began to listen to t e 
advice of his falconer. Albert de E 
who thought it best to get rid of the Con 


cinis. One day in 1617, as he was arriving at 
the Louvre, Concini himself was shot down 
by Vitry, the captain of the guard. and some 
of the royal gentlemen; his wife was 
accused of sorcery and beheaded. There- 
after falconer Luynes became a duke and 
directed affairs. Marie de Medici was exiled 
to Blois and her admirer Richelieu retired 
to Luçon. 

The next few years saw various cam- 
paigns in which Luynes fought Marie de 
Medici's forces and the Protestants. while 
whole regions of the countryside slowly 
reverted to anarchy. In the end Luynes died 
directing the siege of Montauban in 1621. 
and Marie de Medici. having been recon- 
ciled with her son, arranged the entry of 
Richelieu to the council of state in 1624. 


Richelieu's early policies 


By then Richelieu was thirty-nine, and had 
been a cardinal for two years. Originally 
intending to pursue a military career, he 
had been obliged to enter the church for 
family reasons. But his real genius was 
political; within that frail body there dwelt 
an intellect of astonishing political subtlety 
and a will-power which conquered both 
enemies and disease. Richelieu was also 
capable of affection, and the mutual liking 
which he and the king had for each other 
was to prove crucial in establishing his 
power. 

From the start he began organising 3 
European resistance to the Habsburgs. The 
subsidies paid to the Dutch in the time of 
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Henry IV were renewed, and Christian IV 
of Denmark was promised yearly aid in 
support of his proposed war against the 
Holy Roman empire. A marriage was also 
arranged between Henrietta Maria, the 
king's sister, and Charles, prince of Wales, 
and late in 1624 the strategic valley of the 
Valtelline was seized, thereby cutting the 
Spanish link between Italy and Flanders. 
The seizure of the Valtelline, which aroused 
great resentment at Rome and at Madrid, 
made it clear that a decisive break between 
France and Spain would be imminent if 
Richelieu continued in power. 


Richelieu and the Protestants 


If he was hostile to the pretensions of the 
Catholic powers abroad, that did not mean 
that Richelieu was friendly towards the 
Protestants at home. Quite the contrary; 
with his exalted notion of the king's power, 
he was scandalised by the existence of a 
Huguenotstate within the French monarchy. 
In fact, the Huguenots played into his hands 
by revolting again in 1624. By then the only 
major towns they held were Montpellier, 
Montauban and the great fortress of La 
Rochelle, the latter almost an independent 
republic. In the summer of 1627 the English 
duke of Buckingham, favourite of both 
James | and Charles I, arrived off La 
Rochelle with an army and fleet destined to 
Strengthen the Protestant capital. But Buck- 
ingham found the town hesitant to receive 
him, and so he concentrated his efforts on 
trying to capture the island of Ré, which 
commands the approaches to La Rochelle. 

However, the royalist fort on the island 
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was stubbornly defended, and early in 
the winter of 1627 Buckingham had to 
sail home without having accomplished 
anything. By that time Richelieu had 
strengthened the forces investing La 
Rochelle. and had come in person with the 
king to direct the siege. The royal navy was 
still very weak, and so Richelieu decided to 
cut the Rochelais off from the sea by 
building an immense dyke. He was entirely 
successful in this, and by the early winter of 
1628 the town was obliged to surrender, 
with its inhabitants reduced in number from 
25.000 to 5,000. The survivors were spared 
and permitted to exercise their religion 
freely, in keeping with Richelieu's policy of 
‘moderation and graciousness’. But the 
town’s defences were razed and the republic 
was at an end. There were further Protestant 
revolts in the south in 1629-30, but these 
too were crushed. With the loss of its 
capital at La Rochelle Protestantism was 
effectively stifled as a major political force. 


The day of Dupes (November 
1630) 


A certain French nobleman is said to have 
observed to one of his friends at the time: 
‘you will see, we shall be stupid enough to 
capture La Rochelle’. His point was a good 
one, for once Richelieu had brought the 
Protestants to heel, he turned on the rest of 
the nobility. Aristocratic plots tended to 
centre around Gaston d'Orléans, the king's 
brother and heir to the throne, since Louis 
XIII had not at that time had any children. 
In 1626, for instance, the Count of Chalais 
was caught conspiring with Gaston and 
some others. He lost his head. A year later it 
was the turn of Montmorency-Bouteville, 
who in spite of the cardinal's prohibition 
tried to take part in a duel on what is now 
the place des Vosges at midday. He too lost 
his head. Meanwhile numerous other mag- 
nates were perturbed at the way in which 
royal power was again threatening their 
privileges. 

All this discontent came to a head on the 
"Day of Dupes’ in November 1630. Marie 
de Medici had never been contented with 
Richelieu's anti-Habsburg policy, and when 
her son fell gravely ill that September she 
look advantage of her increased contact 
with him to press for the cardinal's dis- 
missal. She was supported not only by 
Gaston d'Orléans, but also by the king's 
Wife Anne of Austria, who had political 
ambitions of her own. In his weakened state 
the king seemed ready to listen to the con- 
Spirators. Popular opinion held the cardinal 
to be as good as dismissed, but then 
Richelieu was able to secure an interview 
With the king which was decisive. Marie de 
Medici fled to Cologne, Gaston d'Orléans 
exiled himself in Lorraine, and one or two 
esser conspirators were executed. Hence- 
forth, secure in the king’s favour, Richelieu 
Was impregnable. 


Far left: the fate of the Concinis. In 1617 
Louis XIII had Concini assassinated and his 
wife, Leonora (just visible middle left) 
beheaded and burned for sorcery. 

( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). 

Left: Philippe de Champaigne's portrait of 
Richelieu (Musée de Chantilly). 

Above: the statue of Henry IV on the 
Pont-Neuf in Paris. This bridge, finished in 


1606. was the first to be built without houses 
on it. Notice the newly-constructed Louvre 
stretching away along the right bank of the 
river (Musée Carnavalet, Paris). 

Below: a general view of the duke of 
Buckinghams expedition during its 
unsuccessful attempt to capture the island of 
Ré, off La Rochelle from the royalists in 
1629 ( Musée de Versailles). 
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That is not to say that the nobility had 
come to heel: the next few years were full of. 
aristocratic conspiracies, which of course 
flourished again at the middle ofthe century. 
In 1632 Gaston d'Orléans succeeded in per- 
suading Henry of Montmorency, godson of 
Henry IV and governor of Languedoc, to 
revolt. Henry was caught and executed in 
the town hall of Toulouse, an extraordinary 
measure for the times. In 1641 the Count of 
Soissons led a conspiracy, and the next year 
it was the turn of young Cing-Mars, who 
plotted with the Spaniards and lost his head 
for it at Lyons in 1642. The nobility re- 
mained decidedly turbulent. 


The development of royal 
power 


All the same, the royal power continued to 
develop. At Paris the tendency already 
perceptible in the early sixteenth century 
grew more marked. In particular, the power 
of the four secretaries of state yearly 
increased. In the provinces the intendants 
(officials with wide judicial powers, directly 
responsible to the Crown) were more and 
more active, directing armies, administering 
towns and checking on governors. There 
still was no general network of intendants, 
but the way was being prepared for this 
development under Louis XIV. 

In the time of Henry IV and earlier, the 
Atlantic fleet had been neglected. Richelieu. 
who was himself the equivalent of the 
English lord high admiral, saw to the 
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Jour thousand gentlemen between 1591 and 


foreground, lower left (Musée C. arnavalet, 


Richelieu forbade duelling, which is 
estimated to have cost the lives of at least 


1609 

Above, left: the duel between the chevalier 
de Guise and the baron de Huz in 161 3; 
notice the flat streets, without pavements 
and with bollards to protect the house- 
corners ( Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 
Above, centre: Louis XIII at the siege of 
La Rochelle ; notice the small fort in the 


Paris). 
Right: duellists drawn by the French 

engraver Jacques Callot ( Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris). 
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Above: some nobles of Lorraine in the 


latest fashions of the period, drawn by 
Callot ( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). 
Above, right: scene among the French 


royalist troops on 


the island of Ré. The 


siege has been raised and they are loading 


their boats before 
Versailles). 


leaving ( Musce de 


creation of a fleet of ‘round ships’ capable 
of sailing the Atlantic and other oceans, a 
fleet eventually capable of challenging those 
of Spain, England and the United Provinces. 
This went hand-in-hand with his policy of 
developing overseas commerce, which he 
entrusted to ten companies operating all 
over the world. It was at this time that 
Guadeloupe and Martinique were occupied 
(1635). and that merchants from Dieppe 
and Rouen founded houses in Senegal. 
Madagascar and Guyana. : 

During the sixteenth century it had been 
rare for an army to muster 30,000 men. By 
1640. however, Richelieu had raised the 
French army to the incredible total of 
160.000 men, in anticipation of the still 
more demanding efforts of Louis XIV. The 
strain that these military and naval forces 
put on France's resources is easy to imagine. 
Richelieu seems to have had very little idea 
of the relationship between economic re- 
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sources and political power, and recklessly 
RS in order to sustain the war-effort. 
edless to say, this sale of offices contri- 
buted greatly to the troubles during the 
minority of Louis XIV. a 


The drive to the ‘natural 
frontiers’ 


wih dices great armies, Richelieu aimed, 
iene to ‘return to Gaul the frontiers 
Rhine ud by nature'; that is, the 
the peer e é ps and the Pyrenees. It was on 
anise frontier that France’s ‘natural 
WEG potu most sadly shrunken, and it 
ib B that Richelieu concentrated his 
Sede E 1631 and 1634, while the 
many RUE the imperial forces in Ger- 
andere French succeeded in bringing 
Fe RU control a whole series of bishop- 
Switzer; Principalities stretching from 
zerland to the Rhineland. 


When open war with Spain began in 1635. 
Richelieu had to defend these newly- 
acquired territories. At first things went 
badly for the French. and in 1636 a Spanish 
invasion from Flanders gained rapid suc- 
cesses and for a time menaced Paris. But the 
merchants of the capital rallied strongly to 
Richelieu. offering him large sums of money. 
The French nobility was slowly mobilised. 
and when the Dutch were persuaded to take 
the imperial forces from the rear, the danger 
was over. France was never again as badly 
threatened during this war, and its eventual 
upshot was that she acquired Artois, Alsace 
and also the bishoprics of Metz, Toul and 
Verdun. Richelieu died in 1642, but it was 
already clear by then that the immense 
efforts that he had demanded of France had 
not been fruitless in terms of the expansion 


of her territory. 


The social structure 


Whether they had been worthwhile from the 
point of view of French society as a whole 
is more debatable. By far the greatest num- 
ber of Frenchmen were peasants, and for 
them Richelieu's wars meant cruel taxation 
and occasional invasions by Spaniards or 
Germans, not to mention billeting-officers 
seeking to quarter French troops. The result 
was the peasant revolts which were so 
frequent during the reign. The early seven- 
teenth century does not seem to have been a 
time of rapid economic development, but it 
is all the same true that many merchants 
were greatly prospering, often by fulfilling 
lucrative war-contracts. 

It is often said that in the face of this 
‘rising bourgeoisie” the ancient nobility was 
in retreat. Such an idea is however absurd 
for seventeenth-century France. If all mer- 
chants and lawyers. however successful. had 
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pleased the sociologists by remaining in their 
‘class’, then no doubt the bourgeoise would 
rapidly have become the most important 
element in the state. But in the France of 
Richelieu, the one ambition of most success- 
fulmembers of the third estate (composed of 
those who were neither clerics (first estate) 
nor nobles (second estate)) was to acquire a 
patent of nobility. Thus for generation after 
generation the most successful merchants, 
lawyers and so forth escaped from the class 
into which they were born, and went to 
strengthen the second estate. So throughout 
the seventeenth century the nobility re- 
mained the group which mattered. 


The classical culture 


With the acquisition of a title often went the 
purchase of a country seat. There the noble. 
new or old, was likely at this time to be 
contemplating the erection of a mansion. 


Right: a little girl, by Philippe de 
Champaigne (Louvre, Paris). In the 
Seventeenth century only about half the 
children born lived to the age of twenty, 
and a quarter of them died before they were 
a year old. 

Far right, above: the fish-market at Les 
Halles in Paris. Only a rich minority ate 
meat or fish ; most people had to be content 
with soup and bread as their staple diet 

( Musée Carnavalet, Paris ye 

Far right, below: boats on the Seine: Paris 
received a great deal of her provisions by 
waterway at this time (Musée Carnavalet, 
Paris). 
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designed to demonstrate his wealth and 
taste. In the time of Henry IV this building 
was normally in a traditional French style, 
using brick for the body of the work and 
stone to strengthen it at the corners and 
around the windows. Under Louis XIII. 
however, this native style increasingly gave 
way before a fresh wave of Italian influence. 
Now the cháteau was more likely to be built 
entirely of stone, and to incorporate such 
Italian features as colonnades and cupolas. 

What was true of country-houses was also 
true of urban architecture. Even the greatest 
Squares erected in Paris by Henry IV have a 
certain homely touch, with their warm brick 
and stone and their intimate proportions. 
In the time of Louis XIII this native style 
would be ousted by a return to elaborate 
facades, with columns and domes, of which 
the Luxembourg palace is typical. In ecclesi- 
astical architecture too the Italian influence 
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was strong, inspiring churches like the 
chapels of the Val-de-Grâce and of the 
Sorbonne. 

This struggle between native and Italian 
influences is also found in the painting of the 
period. The Le Nain brothers, whose 
subject-matter was found mostly at rural 
inns and on farms, were the representatives 
of the rustic native school. In the same way, 
the robust and shockingly realistic engrav- 
ings of Jacques Callot owe nothing to Italy, 
while the work of Philippe de Champaigne 
derives from a general European tradition 
in portraiture. With Claude Lorrain, how- 
ever, we reach a painter heavily influenced 
by the Italians; indeed, he lived most of his 
life in Italy. The great Nicolas Poussin, too, 
was an ‘Italian’, not only in his style but also 
in his subject-matter, often derived from the 
legends of antiquity. 

It seems to be true that in the visual arts— 
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Above: this world-map was drawn for 
Richelieu in 1634; certain areas are rather 
vague and others distorted, but it does give 
a fair impression of the parts of the globe 
(Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 

Right: the mayor and some of the 
councillors of Paris, typically pictured at 
their devotions (Louvre, Paris). 


and there is proof in this from the ‘minor 
arts’ as well—the reign of Henry IV saw the 
shortlived emergence of a national French 
school, rapidly crushed out after 1610 by the 
fresh Italian wave. It is tempting to link this 
cultural phenomenon with contemporary 
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| events, and to suggest that the 
EIER M ngona] political compromise 
fresh A y Henry IV reflected itself in a 
the Spani na art, whereas the reversion to 
EAD alliance in politics and to ultra- 
the Alps": (literally, what is ‘south of 
Roman’) me by derivation excessively 
al SURE Eon resulted necessarily in 
favour SD AN rom these native sources in 
mation Ital he devices of Counter-Refor- 
that in Me y. Be that as it may, it is certain 
striking co visual arts the period is one of 
he sande fee REL 

the one Hand is true of literature, where on 
and aay ta we have the tortured, elaborate 
Honoré q ng-winded novels.of writers like 

Urfé (1567-1625), while on the 


à 


H 


othere there is the move towards a sparer, 
more precise use of language advocated by 
Malherbe (1555-1628). The cause of the 
purists gradually gained ground, with the 
publication of the grammar of Vaugelas 
(1585-1650) and still more with Richelieu's 
foundation in 1634 of the Académie fran- 
caise, one of whose aims was precisely to 
purify the French language and to free it 
from ‘baroque’ new words and phrases. 


Splendours and miseries of 


absolutism 


It was characteristic o! 
France took in the time 
Academy should have 


f the direction that 
of Richelieu that its 
been founded and 


sustained by the government, whereas in 
countries like England and Holland such 
societies remained distinct from the machin- 
ery of the state. Under the great cardinal the 
state had to have its finger in every pie. 
Trading companies were organised by the 
state. The parlements had to toe the state's 


line. Architects were commissioned to 
glorify the state. Factories were founded 
and controlled by the state. Painters were 
required to exalt the power and majesty of 
the king and his ministers. In a word, the 
state sought to control all activities within 
its boundaries. 

As we have seen, in so doing it roused 
fierce practical opposition from many differ- 
ent groups: peasants, nobles, lawyers and so 
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Left: Louis XIII by Juste d'Egmont 
(Musée de Versailles)’ Melancholy, 
suspicious and sickly, Louis neglected his 
wife, Anne of Austria, daughter of the 
Spanish king Philip III (right, painted by 
Rubens in an uncharacteristically restrained 
mood, Prado, Madrid). Against tlie express 
wishes of her husband, she assumed full 
powers after his death (1643) as regent for 
her son Louis XIV. She entrusted all affairs 
of state to cardinal Mazarin, but after his 
death, Louis excluded her from power. 


on. There was also a ‘philosophical’ opposi- 
tion, which grew stronger as the century 
advanced. Many thinkers in France and 
elsewhere, from the time of Saint Thomas 
More onwards, found it disquieting that 
Europe seemed to be slipping into the system 
of collective selfishness which is nationalism. 

Some based their protests on the Christian 
idea of brotherhood of peoples. Others 
merely pointed out the fact that sovereign 
units, each acknowledging no good above 
itself. were bound to come into conflict. The 
church had not in fact been as universal as 
it had claimed, but it had after all provided 
some general framework over and above 
the rivalries of the medieval “nations ; now 
for half Europe, there was no such general 
arbiter. 
a idea of common brotherhood ex- 
pressed itself in economic terms by opposi- 
tion to commercial policies. It seemed to 
men like Jean Bodin (1530-96) that the 
Creator had made the different geographical 
regions so that each should excel in produc- 
ing certain goods. It was therefore foolish— 


worse, impious—for countries to attempt 
to become self-sufficient, since this was not 
only economically inefficient but disruptive 
of the divine plan. 

Bodin was a thinker whose works are full 
of paradoxes, and it is easy to represent him 
also as the apologist for the absolute state. 
But in another way too he was its opponent. 
in his insistence that the king should if 
possible ‘live of his own’. Like many of his 
contemporaries, he viewed with dismay the 
growth of the fiscal machinery of the Crown, 
with all that it would eventually bring in the 
way of government by officialdom. 

The whole process of bureaucratisation 
was of course greatly accelerated. and indeed 
perhaps initiated. by the demands of war. In 
the France of Henry IV and of Richelieu we 
see the embryonic emergence of the military 
state. with its uniformed men and their 
uniform minds geared to a system of mass 
production for the conflicts. It is all the more 
ironic that this anti-humanitarian and 
‘irreligious’ development was presided over 
by a great prince of the ancient church. 
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Above: 'The Fight between Carnival and 
Lent', a painting by Pieter Brueghel the 
Elder (c. 1520-69), possibly intended as a 
satirical comment on the disputes between 
Catholics and Protestants. ( Kunsthis- 
torisches Museum, Vienna.) 
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Spanish possessions all along the Rhine. In 
1640 the Portuguese broke away, and only 
in Italy did the Spaniards remain in control 
of their territories for a little longer. 


Problems of the Spanish 


economy 
The latter years of Philip II's reign saw a 
series of poor harvests in Castile (by ‘Castile 
is meant the whole group of central prov- 
inces; see map 3). and this time of famine 


was followed, as so often happened 8 
great plague during the years 1599 and eo. 
However, these spectacular catastrophes 
were ina sense not unexpected, for Castilian 
agriculture had been showing signs of weak- 
ness for at least fifty years previously. 


Philip II crossing the Plaza Mayor ( Main 
Square) in Madrid. This square remains 
substantially unchanged today ( Municipal 
museum, Madrid). E 
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of nature and the demands 
gatherers. 

If agriculture was in full decline, 
and commerce were also falterir 
end of the century the Spanish 
the New World had become largely self. 
sufficient in those commodities Which the 
Spaniards had formerly exported to them 
Any attempt by the Spaniards 10 Switch to 
new products was hampered by the fact that 
English and Dutch interlopers increasingly 
tended to encroach on the former Spanish 
preserve, and to satisfy the colonists" fresh 
requirements with their own products, The 
Spaniards, like most imperial peoples, were 
loth to change the attitudes and methods 
which had won them such remarkable 
Successes. 

That is not to say that they were unwilling 
to think about their predicament. The later 
sixteenth century saw the publication of 
many works by the so-called arbitristas 
(projectors’, or formulators of policy), and 
their advice was always the same: reduce 
government expenditure, revise the tax- 
Structure so that it was more equitably 
Shared among classes and provinces, en- 
courage immigration and offer new incen- 
tives to farmers and manufacturers. 


Philip III and Lerma 


1598 saw not only the death of Philip II, but 
also the treaty of Vervins, marking the end 
of the war with France. Philip's successor 
therefore had an interval of peace in which 
to put his house in order. Philip III, however. 
was not the man to take this chance. He 
soon allowed himself to fall into the hands of 
a favourite, the duke of Lerma, and together 
they adopted a policy of masterly inertia, 
hoping in Micawberish fashion that some- 
thing would turn up to remed 
monarchy's deep-rooted ills. Needl 

Say, nothing did turn up, and during the 
reign of Philip III (1598-1621) Spain's 
economic and social discontents went from 
bad to worse. 


industry 
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Philip IV, king of Spain, Naples, Sicil, 
Portugal, came to the throne when he was 
sixteen. These two portraits by Velasquez 
both stress Philip's legendary air of gravity. 
During his reign Spain continued to decline. 
politically and economically. Philip himself 
was intelligent, but he lacked energy 

( Prado, Madrid). 
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The royal bankruptcy of 1607 forced upon 
ma the one constructive act of his period 
2 ower: tlie conclusion of a truce with the 
United Provinces in 1609. That year also 
saw the expulsion of the Moriscos, an act 
which has for generations been seized on by 
historians eager i0 perpetuate the Black 
Legend of Spanish ignorance and bigotry. 
The Moriscos were 1n fact Moors, who had 
been forcibly ‘converted’ to Christianity 
after the reconquest of 1492. Needless to say, 
the loyalty of these New Christians’ was 
suspect, and it is certain that in the early 
seventeenth century they were intriguing not 
only with the Muslim Turks in north Africa, 
but also with the French Protestants in 
Béarn. = 

To these good political reasons for their 
expulsion were added less reputable econo- 
mic ones. Many Valencian lords whose 
tenants were Old Christians were envious of 
the prosperity apparently brought to their 
neighbours by Morisco tenants, and many 
small men among the Old Christians were 
frankly hungry for the Moriscos land. So in 
1609 the expulsion was carried through, and 
of a total Morisco population of about 
300,000, perhaps 275.000 were obliged to 
take ship for the inhospitable shores of north 
Africa. 

In the Black Legend this act has been 
made to look like an economic catastrophe. 
But in fact its effects are very difficult to 
assess. For most of the Moriscos, although 
hard-working, were not great proprietors or 
businessmen, and it is possible that many of 
the jobs and plots of land which they vacated 
were filled quickly enough. All the same, 
what might have been a politically accept- 
able act in a prosperous country was one of 
grave imprudence in a kingdom whose 
economy was declining as rapidly as Spain's 
was: if the expulsion was not a political 
crime, it was certainly an economic blunder. 


Philip IV and Olivares 


Philip III died in 1621, and was succeeded 
by his son Philip IV. That year too the truce 
of 1609 with the Dutch expired, so that the 
young king was at once faced with the need 
lo confront his enemies. Philip IV was more 
intelligent than his father, but had the same 
lack of drive. Therefore it was fortunate that 
he chose as his chief minister the dynamic 
duke of Olivares, who had been a gentleman 
of his household. x 
«o hroughout his ministry Olivares was 
torn between two conflicting aims. He 
Rd the arguments of the arbitristas. 
ed that economic, fiscal and ad- 
Istrative reforms were essential if the 
eee monarchy were to retain its power. 
AME Same time, he inherited the Castilian 
wide | SIS for European and indeed world- 
eadership. In fact, it was impossible to 
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From the start Olivares was obliged to 
face up to the Dutch, and to order a con- 
siderable increase in expenditure on the 
Atlantic fleet. Simultaneously, he autho- 
rised a great expansion in the army of 
Flanders, so that for 1622 projected expendi- 
ture was about double projected income. To 
meet this deficit; he cut royal pensions 
drastically, and pushed through some of the 
minor reforms called for by the arbitristas. 

What was needed, however, was to per- 
suade the other provinces, and particularly 
Catalonia and Portugal, to help Castile to 
shoulder the increasingly heavy military 
burden. Thus during 1624 Olivares worked 
out the details of the so-called "Union of 
Arms’, which was to be achieved by all the 
different components of the monarchy com- 
bining to support an army 140.000 strong. 
Early in 1626 he and the king attended meet- 
ings of the cortes or parliaments, of Aragon, 
Valencia and Catalonia, and succeeded in 
extracting from them, if not full assent to the 
Union of Arms, at least substantial contri- 
butions for the common military effort. 

Meanwhile some of Olivares’ other pro- 
jects were going ahead well. In 1625 Spanish 
troops captured Breda from the Dutch. and 
that same year there was founded at Madrid 
the colegio imperial. This was a Jesuit 
academy for the sons of nobles, designed to 
provide not only a humanistic education but 
also a training in the military arts. Olivares 
hoped that this college would remedy what 
he sometimes called a ‘lack of leadership” 
among the Spanish people. By 1627 he could 
boast of considerable reforms achieved at 
home, and of significant victories won 
abroad. 

1628, however, proved to be the turning- 
point in his administration. In that year it 
looked as if he could at last concentrate 
seriously on domestic reform, for the Eng- 
lish were disunited. the Habsburgs were 
victorious in Germany, and Richelieu was 
fully occupied by the Huguenots in France. 

his great and final chance for a drastic 
reorganisation of domestic policy was how- 
ever lost, because Olivares could not resist 
intervening in the war which broke out over 
the succession to Mantua (1628-31). There- 
after Spain became increasingly involved in 
the German aspects of the Thirty Years’ 
War, and was obliged to squander what re- 
mained of her resources in the Struggle 
against the French and their allies. 

At first this struggle did not go badly. and 
in 1636, as we have seen, a Spanish force 
seriously threatened Paris. H owever, by the 
late sixteen-thirties it was clear that Spain's 
enemies were getting the upper hand, as 
each year brought a fresh disaster. 1637 saw 
the loss of Breda, recaptured by the Dutch. 
1638 saw the fall of. Breisach, and with it the 
loss of Spanish control over the route be- 
tween Italy and the Netherlands. 1639 saw 
the defeat of a great Spanish fleet in the 
Downs, and the end of any hope of sending 
relief to Spanish troops in the Netherlands. 
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But it was 1640 which was the really 
disastrous year. Castilian troops had been 
sent into Catalonia to repel the French 
attack from the north. As no money was 
available, they. had been billeted on the 
Catalans, and in the early spring of 1640 
many clashes took place between these 
troops and their unwilling hosts. At first 
Olivares reacted with severity, but as this 
only aggravated the populace, he eventually 
ordered the viceroy to attempt to appease 
the Catalans by concessions. Too late; the 
viceroy was himself hunted down and killed, 
while the rebels proclaimed Louis XIII 
count of Barcelona, which now formed part 
of the republic of Catalonia. 

Richelieu had encouraged and organised 
the revolt of the Catalans; he seems also to 
have subsidised the Portuguese rebellion, 
which broke out in December 1640 and 
resulted in the establishment of John IV as 
an independent king. With his resources al- 
ready strained to the limit, Olivares could 
do little about this secession; he struggled on 
for a couple of years, but then resigned in 
1643 and died half-mad in 1645. So ended 
his valiant attempt to bring order into the 
chaotic peninsula under a unified central 
government. 


Rocroi and after: the work of 
Haro 


The year of his resignation saw the defeat of 
the hitherto invincible Spanish infantry at 
Rocroi; thereafter it was just a question of 
how soon Spain could make peace, and how 
humiliating would be the price she would 
have to pay. The successor of Olivares was 
his nephew, Don Luis de Haro, and this 
discreet, self-effacing courtier was well- 
suited to retrieve what could be recovered 
from the general wreck. 

In spite of another bankruptcy in 1647, 
the following year he succeeded in persuad- 
ing the Dutch, who by now were beginning 
to fear the rising power of France, to make 
à peace. It was at Münster in October 1648 
that the seventy-year long struggle was 
formally ended, when Spain at last recog- 
nised the independence and sovereignty of 
the United Provinces. 

Meanwhile there was for a time doubt 
whether Madrid could recover Catalonia, 
let alone Portugal. Throughout the mid- 
Sixteen-forties the eastern provinces, Aragon 
and Valencia as well as Catalonia, seemed to 
be tottering off into independence. How- 
ever, Olivares’ very failure to establish a 
unified central government was now, para- 
doxically enough, the saving of the 
monarchy. For in the eastern provinces the 
Nobility had retained a considerable degree 
of independence, and the aristocracy there 
Now saw that a loose confederation with 
Madrid was preferable to a perilous auto- 
nomy, in which revolutionary elements 
might begin to have more influence. 

So the Valencians and Aragonese came 


once more to acknowledge 4 
ae on the government of Hare MS 
ui s OC us had lost much of their 
pport when Mazarin's govern- 
ment became Preoccupied with its own 
internal troubles, and after a slow and pain- 
ful campaign the Castilian troops were able 
lo recapture Barcelona late in 1652. Thus 
ms possibility of the peninsula reverting to 
a political structure of three or more 
sovereign units was averted, the provinces 
not only fearing to encourage their own 
revolutionary elements, but also realising 
that dependence on a powerful French 
monarchy would in the long run be more 
harmful to them than a loose attachment to 
the feeble crown at Madrid. 

During the sixteen-fifties, indeed, the 
French government was so weakened by 
internal problems that the Castilian armies 
were even able to push Mazarin’s forces 
back here and there. By 1659 it was possible 
for Haro to conclude a relatively favourable 
peace with France. This so-called ‘Treaty of 
the Pyrenees’ recognised that Spain had lost 
Artois as well as Roussillon and parts of. 
Cerdagne, but this settlement seems moder- 
ate bearing in mind Spain's desperate 
position in 1640. 

Her main loss was, of course, the kingdom 
of Portugal, which remained independent 
under the duke of Braganza, John IV. 
Castile had only acquired Portugal in 1580, 
and sixty years had not been long enough to 
reconcile the traditional hostility between 
the peoples. Moreover. Portugal was inde- 
pendent in a way that Catalonia could never 
hope to be; she not only had a ready-made 
dynasty in the Braganza family, but could 
also look to her Atlantic connections for a 
sound economic basis to her power. In fact, 
during the sixteen-fifties the Portuguese 
succeeded in reversing the trend of the pre- 
vious decades when they expelled the Dutch 
from Brazil; after that they were well set on 
the way to real independence and a moderate 

rosperity. 

E The Spaniards did not recognise Portu- 
guese independence until 1668. By then 
Philip IV had been dead for three years, and 
had been succeeded by his son Charles II, 
an apparently sickly individual whose death 
would be daily awaited by European diplo- 
mats for the next thirty-five years. The 
infanta Maria Teresa had in 1660 married 
Louis XIV of France, thereby encouraging 
those French pretensions to the Spanish 
throne which would only be shattered by the 
long and costly war of the Spanish succes- 
sion, early in the next century. 

All that, however. is another sad tale. No 
historian who has described the sequence of 
Spanish decline can resist trying to under- 
stand why it came about. For most 
eighteenth-century “enlightened” writers, 1t 
was the inevitable result of superstitious 
religion, allied to “Spanish sloth’. Clearly 
this explanation is inadequate to explain Ue 
transition from the triumphant Spain of the 


Left: Mariana of Austria, second wife of 
Philip IV, and mother of Charles II, at her 
devotions. 

Above: Maria Teresa of Austria, daughter 
of Philip IV ; she married Louis XIV of 
France in 1660, and died in 1684 (both 
from the Prado, Madrid). 
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mid-sixteenth century to the wreck of the 
mid-seventeenth century. However, it does 
bring out two features of Spanish society 
which crucially influenced the development 
of the peninsula: its peoples were devoted to 
the old church, and they did prize the mili- 
tary virtues above commercial techniques. 
Nor was this surprising, given their 
history: that of a small Christian kingdom, 
at first penned into the north-western corner. 
gradually recovering land from the Moors 
until the triumphant reconquest of Granada 
in 1492. During this process, lasting for 
many centuries, Spanish Christianity ac- 
quired a zeal and a militancy which were not 
found in the more settled regions of western 
Europe like France or Italy. In a sense, it 
was this long formation in the Struggle 
against the Moors which made the Spanish 
conquest of the New World so successful. 
The conquistadores and their followers were 
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Left: young Portuguese noblewoman 

( Museum of ancient art, Lisbon). 

Right: the ‘Terreiro do Paco’ at Lisbon. 
This painting gives us a general view of the 
bases of Portuguese strength, from the 
ships in the Tagus at the left, through the 
merchants and ecclesiastics on the parade- 
ground, to the soldiers at drill on the right 
( Cidade museum, Lisbon). 


clearly the product ofa Catholic and military 
society such as existed at that time. 

However, what had been virtues in 1300 
or 1500 were beginning to become vices by 
1600. By then the need was for a Society 
which could adapt itself to changing circum- 
stances in order to strengthen its empire in 
Europe and overseas; more specifically, for 
a society which could strengthen its eco- 
nomic framework by adopting new tech- 
niques in agriculture and industry, as well 
as commerce. It is not surprising that 
Spanish society, founded in response to 
quite different challenges, could not rapidly 
make this transition. Its failure is char- 
acteristic of the inability of imperial peoples 
to adjust to the new realities of power. 

So while Dutch and English interlopers 
drove an ever more thriving trade with the 
Spanish colonies, industry and trade within 
the peninsula declined, and political prob- 


lems became more and more pressing. For 
the sake of convenience we have used the 
terms ‘Spain’ and ‘Spaniard’, but in fact the 
political structure of the peninsula was such 
that these terms do not mean much during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The 
fifteenth-century union of Castile and Ara- 
gon was a dynastic marriage, never consum- 
mated on an economic and political level. 
For all intents and purposes, ‘Spain’ really 
meant ‘Castile’; the Aragonese continued 
throughout the period to be excluded from 
both the burdens and the fruits of empire. 
Eventually, of course, the burden of 
colonising the New World and subjecting 
the Old became too much even for the 
Castilians, and they tried—most notably in 
the time of Olivares—to draw the rest of the 
peninsula more fully into their plans. By 
then though it was too late; defeat in war, 
economic decline and the inevitable tensions 
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of a mixed society combined to bring on the 
collapse of the sixteen-forties. It has been 
well said that “Castile has made Spain, and 
Castile has destroyed it’. 


The end of the golden age 


The sixteenth century saw remarkable 
pouevements in almost every aspect of 
like Sat activi: There were great mystics 
af GRE ohn of the Cross and Saint Teresa 
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STRIS A for their literature and their 
with n o doubt this had something to do 

the economic situation. The fact, for 


instance, that the Plaza Mayor of Madrid 
(1617-19) was the one major new enterprise 
undertaken at this time probably reflects 
Spain's increasing impoverishment. 
Literature, however, does not demand 
investment on a large scale. and the wealth 
of writers in early seventeenth-century 
Spain is extraordinary. Miguel de Cervantes 
lived until 1616, producing his works not 
only during the heroic decades but also dur- 
ing those of disillusionment. With Don 
Quixote he created an immortal figure. 
humanely mocking knightly ideals. This 
baroque sense of *illusionism" pervades the 
work of Cervantes’ successors, writers like 
Lope de Vega Carpio (1562-1635), Fran- 
cisco Quevedo (1580-1645) and Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca (1600-81). All were 
obsessed by the contrast between fact and 
fancy, between the ideal and the real, between 
the world as it was and the world as it might 


have been. So Calderon could write his 
celebrated and symptomatic Life is a dream, 
and Quevedo could typically exclaim that 
*our life is but a comedy, and the whole 
world a comic theatre’. 

It is, perhaps, not too far-fetched to 
suggest that seventeenth-century Spanish 
writers took refuge in fantasy because the 
realities of the Spanish situation were too 
harsh to be faced. It is certainly true that 
they remained impregnated with the idea 
that all human activities are vain in com- 
parison with the transcendent reality of 
God, and some of them carried this con- 
viction over into their lives. Calderon, for 
instance, entered holy orders in middle age 
after serving in the royal armies. So one may 
assume that what was psychologically true 
for some of the leading writers was also true 
for the many Spaniards who shared with 
them these polarising loyalties. 
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The concepts of honour and faith under- 
lying much of the literature of the period, 
also inspired seventeenth-century Spanish 
painters. E] Greco (1545-1614), near-con- 
temporary of Cervantes, showed the way in 
his mystically realistic canvasses, one of the 
most characteristic of which is the Burial of 
the count of Orgaz. Later in the century the 
works of Murillo (1617-82) provided power- 
ful propaganda for the Roman church of 
the Counter-Reformation. Murillo is especi- 
ally remarkable for the skill and feeling with 
which he painted the Virgin Mary. The 
subjects of Francisco de Zurburan (1598- 
1664), too, were usually religious; either 
tranquil, determined female saints. or monk- 
ish ascetics whose intense devotion is most 
realistically portrayed. 

The greatest of them all. of Course, was 
Diego Velasquez (1599-1660). so many of 
whose paintings accompany this chapter. 
Velasquez drew his inspiration rather from 
the Crown than from the church. and show- 
ed an unparalleled virtuosity in his paintings 
of the Spanish royal f; amily. One of his most 
famous canvasses shows T/ie surrender of 
Breda, and is unforgettable for the way in 
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which the lances of the victorious Spanish 
army dominate the right background. In 
much of his work, however, there is a strain 
of disillusionment—look, for instance, at 
many of his royal portraits—which seems to 
echo the same strain in the great dramatists. 
The Spaniards of the seventeenth century 
had lost the easy self-confidence of their 
fathers, but in literature and art they were 


technically supreme in expressing this mood 
of disenchantment. 


The Spanish possessions in 
Europe 


Curiously enough, one of the great master- 
painters of the age, Rubens (1577-1640). 
was produced by the small and battered 
Spanish Netherlands. Deprived by the 
Dutch of access to the sea. the southern 
Netherlands were about to enter a period of 
political effacement, which would last until 
the re-opening of the Scheldt in the early 
nineteenth century restored to Antwerp 
access to the high seas. 

In Italy the Spaniards still held much 
territory, and were particularly concerned 


to retain their route to the Low Countries, 
which passed through Genoa and Milan 
before continuing through Switzerland, 
Franche-Comté and Luxembourg. Ener- 
getic Spanish proconsuls like the count of 
Fuentes ensured that even in the days of 
Philip III Spanish rule was uncontested in 
Genoa and the Milanese. 

To the north-west of this central bloc lay 
the duchy of Savoy, whose rulers would 
tread a delicate line for the next century 
between France and Spain—a policy ol 
masterly vacillation rewarded at Utrecht in 
1713, when the reigning duke received the 
crown of Sicily and so set his house on the 
way to becoming Italy’s first royal line. To 
the north-east of the Spanish bloc were the 
possessions of Venice. During the seven- 
teenth century the proud republic fell into 
an irreversible decline. as the economic 
foundations of her power were sapped. Yet 
she retained her political independence, and 
a degree of agricultural prosperity. right 
down to the nineteenth century. 

In central Italy the chief princes were the 
dukes of Tuscany, Spanish clients, and the 
popes. After the triumphant years of the 
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One of the greatest achievements of 
Giovanni Lorenzo Bernini was to design tlie 
elliptical piazza before St Peter's Church 
in Rome (above). Bernini was the official 
architect of the Vatican at the time of the 
Counter- Reformation, and he is also 
remembered as a master of baroque 
sculpture. This view of the piazza is 
virtually unchanged today excepting for the 
imaginary construction for sightseers on 
the left which was in fact never built. 

The Spanish domination of Italy was the 
cause of numerous uprisings and much loss 
of life. 

Left: Masaniello harangues the Neapolitan 
populace during the revolt of 1647. This 
revolt was directed against the duke of 
Arcos, the Spanish viceroy of Naples; the 
rebellion was brutally repressed (San 
Martino Museum, Naples). 


The European possessions of Philip III of 
Spain. His reign saw the steady decline 
of Spain as a European power, but also 
marked Spain's ‘Golden Age’ in art and 
literature. 
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Counter-Reformation the papacy too dc- 
clined, as was exemplified by its exclusion 
from the peace-treaties of the middle of the 
seventeenth century. All the same, Rome 
continued to be the centre of a now world- 
Wide network of bishops and religious. 
exercising a steady if unspectacular influ- 
ence on all the regions colonised by Catholic 
Europeans. The great city was also at this 
period being architecturally transformed. 
most notably by the genius of Bernini 
(1598-1680). a 
In southern Italy the Spaniards controlled 
the kingdom of Naples and the island of 
Sicily, and. as in the north, they retained 
their power through the action of vigorous 
SES QOYS like the duke of Osuna. Naples and 
C very heavily taxed during the 
1647 alf of the seventeenth century, and in 
the Neapolitan populace, led by a 
young fishmonger called Masaniello, broke 
Into spontaneous revolt. 
A At first the Spanish viceroy. the duke of 
À ie was disconcerted, and indeed 
i REMI escaped with his life. But then, as 
ecame clear to the Neapolitan nobility 


that they would not profit by the establish- 
ment of a republic, the revolt lost momen- 
tum, and in 1648 the Spaniards were able to 
reassert their power. The repression was 
horribly thorough, and in Naples as in the 
rest of Italy the Spaniards experienced little 
more trouble until their Italians possessions 
passed to the house of Austria by the treaty 
of Rastadt (1714). 

In the long run, this repressive rule had 
disastrous consequences for Italy. Her 
centra] political and economic position was 
already being challenged by the develop- 
ment of the Atlantic world. and the stifling 
influence of the Spanish rule meant that the 
peoples of the peninsula had no chance of 
adapting themselves to the new economic. 
political and cultural patterns. Italy, which 
in the sixteenth century and earlier had been 
the mistress of Europe in economic and 
cultural affairs. had by the end of the seven- 
teenth century become one of Europe's 


stagnant backwaters. 


Left: Balthasar Carlos, son of Philip IV 
and Elizabeth of Bourbon; born in 1629. the 
young prince died in 1646. This remains one 
of Velasquez's most celebrated portraits 

( Prado, Madrid). 

Above: another view of the Plaza Mavor at 
Madrid, this time on the occasion of a 
corrida in honour of the young king 

Charles 11, seen with his mother in the royal 
box. Charles was only four years old when 
he came to the throne. The last of the 
Spanish Habsburgs, he was a cripple in hath 
mind and body. His mother, Mariana of 
Austria was regent for him and continued to 
rule after his majority ( Municipal 

museum, Madrid). 
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A detail of a famous painting by Guiseppe 
Heintz the Younger of St Mark's Square baiting while street vendors are trying to 
during the Carnival of Venice. The crowd 


is being entertained by dancers and bull- 


attract passers-by, 
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The Thirty Years’ War 


The terrible struggle for power between the Protestant kingdoms and the Holy Roman 
Empire; Europe is embroiled in a bloody and lengthy conflict. 


The title of this chapter, drawn from the 
conventions of historiography, is mislead- 
ing. For we are concerned here not merely 
with a *German’ conflict originating in 1618 
and ending in 1648, but with a European 
convulsion which, first making itself felt in 
1609, was not settled until 1659. This fifty 
years’ war is incomprehensible without a 
knowledge of those non-German conflicts 
Which helped to determine its development, 
and chiefly of course the abiding rivalry 
between the Bourbons (of whom the first 
was Henry IV) and the Spanish, as well as 
the Austrian Habsburgs. By the time the 
dust had begun to settle, in 1660, the 
Political shape of Europe for the next two 
centuries was beginning to emerge. 


The nature of the struggle 


pu Conflict known as the Thirty Years’ War 
Ose directly out of the religious and ad- 
ninistrative settlement of the mid-sixteenth 


century known as the peace of Augsburg. 
For religious affairs, this treaty aimed at 
freezing the positions achieved by the 
Catholics and Lutherans—the Calvinists 
were excluded—in 1555. Evidently, it was 
severely strained in the decades which 
followed, by the continuing progress of 
Lutheranism, and even more by the develop- 
ment of Calvinism. Moreover, once the tide 
began to turn in Germany against the 
reformed churches, the champions of the 
ancient church could find many infringe- 
ments of the treaty on which to base their 
claims to repossess formerly Catholic terri- 
tories. 

The Augsburg settlement was not merely 
a religious truce, but also included pro- 
visions for keeping peace within the ten 
‘circles’ of the Holy Roman empire: In 
principle each of these was controlled by a 
presiding prince dependent on the emperor. 
but in practice the territorial princes—of 
whom the most outstanding were the seven 


imperial electors—enjoyed a large degree of 
freedom. One of the issues at stake in the 
struggle was precisely this: how close a 
control could the emperor exercise over his 
crumbling feudal pyramid? 

Within Germany, then, the interests at 
stake were complex enough. What further 
complicated the long struggle was the fact 
that these internal conflicts were overlaid 
by other rivalries among the European 
powers. The Swedes and the Danes. for 
instance. were crucially interested in the 
control of the shores of the Baltic. The 
Dutch could not look on unconcerned while 
territories in the Rhineland changed hands. 
The French saw in the German struggle an 
occasion to prosecute their ancient cam- 


Above: detail from Snayers' painting of the 
capture of Bar-le-duc by the French in 1631 
(Prado, Madrid). 
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paign against the Habsburgs. Even the king 
of England at one stage intervened in the 
struggle, singularly ineffectively it is true. 
The international nature of the conflict 
was clear from the start. When in 1608 the 
Protestant princes and cities formed a 
defensive pact, the Union, it was to Henry IV 
of France that they looked for support. 
Similarly, the Catholic league founded a 
few months later relied from the start on 
subsidies from Philip II of Spain. 


The Jülich-Cleves succession 
(1609-14) 


France and Spain also intervened quite 
openly in the first dispute to test the strength 
of these two hostile camps. This dispute 
broke out over the succession to the Rhine- 
land duchy of Jülich-Cleves, whose duke 
died without heir in 1609. There were both 
Protestant and Catholic claimants. At first 
Jülich was occupied by the imperial emis- 
sary, but then he was expelled by Dutch 
troops, aided by a French contingent. 

In the early months of 1610 Henry IV of 
France was mobilising a large army, with a 
view to consolidating the Protestant position 
in the Rhineland and elsewhere. This pro- 
jected campaign would no doubt have led 
to a general conflict. but the French king 
Was assassinated before it could get under 
way. The imperial side was unable to take 
advantage of his disappearance, since these 
were the uncertain last months of the un- 
stable emperor Rudolf II (1576-1612). 
Moreover, the new rulers, Marie de Medici 
in Paris, and Mathias at Vienna. were 
moderates for the time being. The spectre 
of a general war thus disappeared. 


The Bohemian War (1618-27) 


The next major dispute arose over the 
throne of Bohemia. This predominantly 
Protestant kingdom, with proud memories 
both of independence and of the days of the 
fifteenth-century reformer John Hus. was 
governed from Prague by a group of 
Catholic nobles. The Habsburgs claimed 
that the crown of Bohemia fell by heredity 
to the Holy Roman emperor. and the 
Bohemians had in fact accepted both 
Rudolf II (1576-1612) and Mathias (1612- 
19) as their king. 

Before the death of Mathias in 1619. they 
had also agreed that his successor should be 
Ferdinand of Styria, a prince noted for the 
ruthlessness with which he had crushed 
Protestantism out of his Austrian terri- 
tories. Encouraged by the acceptance of 
Ferdinand, the Catholic group at Prague 
stepped up their attempts to reconvert the 
kingdom. and by 1618 their actions had so 
exasperated the Protestant majority that the 
latter resolved to break from the Habsburgs. 
The symbolic occasion of this break was the 
famous 'defenestration of Prague, when 
two of the Catholic governors and their 
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Right: Gerntan troops had been extensively 
engaged in the French civil wars of the 
sixteenth century, as in the battle of Cognac 
( Bibliothèque Protestante, Paris). 

At the bottom of the page: military 
discipline, as seen by the French engraver 
Jacques Callot in his Petites miseres de la 
guerre ( Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). 
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Above left: portrait by Van Dyck of the 
Swedish king Gustavus Adolphus. A man of 
great discipline and personal magnetism, he 
was years ahead of his time in military 
organisation and strategy. Unaware of his 
genius, the Austrians had said ‘this snow 
king will have to melt the sun’ ( Bavarian 
state-collection, Munich). 
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secretary were thrown out of the window of 
the castle in which the Protestant nobles 
were assembled. f 

The consequences of this act of rebellion 
had been weighed by the Bohemian nobles, 
who in the inevitable struggle with the 
Habsburgs expected to get help from the 
Protestant powers of Europe — notably 
Holland, England and Sweden. Thus when 
the emperor Mathias died, in 1619, they 
proceeded with the election of Frederick, 
the elector palatine of the Rhine, as his 
successor, declaring the claims of Ferdinand 
to be rejected. Almost as soon as Frederick 
had been elected king of Bohemia, however, 
Ferdinand was elected emperor: clearly the 
latter's first act would be to move against 
his rebellious Bohemian subjects. 

At this stage the behaviour of the 
Bohemian rebels was foolish and vague in 
the extreme. Having elected the ineffectual 
Frederick as their king, they did little to 
help him. Had they attempted to win over 
the middle and lower classes in Bohemia to 
his cause, they might have been able to pre- 
senta united front to the imperial armies. As 
it was, rather like the noble rebels of Cata- 
lonia or Naples a little later, they refused to 
abandon their feudal privileges in favour of 
the common cause. Moreover, they failed 
to gain that help from abroad on which they 
were counting. The kings of England and of 
Sweden were unwilling to involve them- 
selves, and the Dutch were at this period 
distracted by a constitutional crisis, which 
ended in the execution of the Dutch states- 
man Oldenbarneveldt after a highly irre- 
gular trial for treason. 

So in 1620 the imperial armies entered 
Bohemia virtually unopposed. They brushed 
Frederick's army aside before Prague at the 
battle of the White Hill, and entered the 
capital in triumph. The royal family fled to 
the Netherlands, and the subjection of 
Bohemia was set in hand. By 1627 it had 
become a hereditary Habsburg possession, 
administered by royal officials. with towns 
and nobles curbed, German the official 


language and Catholicism the only permitted 
religion. 


The Danish War (1625-29) 


The subjection of Bohemia was in a sense a 
sideshow, since none of the major Pro- 
testant powers had cared lo come to its 
help. In the early sixteen-twenties the true 
focus of the conflict was the Rhineland 
where hostilities had broken out following 
the termination in 162] of the Dutch- 
Spanish truce of 1609. The Spanish general 
Spinola undertook campaigns which en- 
d oM esi he recovered Jülich 
. and in 162 a1 
Bn 5 Breda itself fel] to 
DAE Olivares had planned a 
ipping and trading alli 
Power of the Dutch” iere ene 
alliance were to be Spain, the Span 
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Above: detail from Snayers’ painting of the 
capture of Breda (1625) by the Spaniards 
under Spinola (Prado, Madrid). 

Below: engraving of German and Spanish 
troops ( Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris). 
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Netherlands, the Hansa towns and Poland: 
with this combination Olivares hoped to 
carry the war into the Dutch preserves in 
the Baltic, and so to ease the pressure on 
the Spanish colonies in the New World. 
The Dutch were thoroughly alarmed by this 
plan, for which Spinola's successes seemed 
to be laying sound foundations, and so in 
1625 by the treaty of The Hague they formed 
an offensive alliance with England and 
Denmark. 

The chief captain of the anti-imperial 
forces was Ernest of Mansfeld, and their 
campaign opened in 1626. They were 
opposed, however, by the remarkable im- 
perial general Wallenstein, whose colleague 
Tilly in August inflicted a severe defeat on 
the Danes at Lutter. Meanwhile the allies” 
other thrusts around the Habsburg peri- 
meter were not very successful, largely 
because they could not co-ordinate their 
efforts. The chief feature of the later 
sixteen-twenties was Wallenstein’s steady 
extension and consolidation of his power 
in north Germany, in accordance. with 
Olivares’ plan for an economic and military 
offensive against the Dutch. Wismar fell to 
him in 1627, and Rostock in 1628: only 
Stralsund held out, thanks to the fleets of 
Denmark and Sweden. By 1629 the anti- 
imperial league was defeated: the English 
were willing enough to withdraw, and the 
Danes accepted the peace of Lübeck, 
agreeing to interfere no more in German 
affairs. 

The emperor Fer 
vantage of his excelle: 


dinand now took ad- 
nt position to issue an 


imperial decree known as the 'edict of 
restitution’. This document is often repre- 
sented as primarily religious, enforcing the 
restoration to the old church of all property 
seized since 1552, and so re-establishing the 
power of Catholicism throughout northern 
and north-western Germany. However, it 
also had great constitutional significance, 
for in recognising Habsburg rule over that 
region it seemed to give to the emperor 
those absolute powers which the German 
princes had for centuries sought to deny 
him. Hence the edict stirred up great 
resentment among the princes. Catholic as 
well as Protestant, and at Regensburg in 
1630 the electors succeeded in forcing 
Ferdinand to dismiss Wallenstein, whom 
they rightly saw as the chief instrument of 
the emperor's forward policy. In the long 
run, by making plain Ferdinand's religious 
and constitutional ambitions, the edict of 
restitution was a great blunder. Ferdinand 
did not know how to hasten slowly. and 
consequently lost his great general just 
when he needed him most. 


The Swedish phase (1630-34) 


For with the withdrawal of the Danes, a 
new and more formidable antagonist ap- 
peared in the north; Gustavus Adolphus, 
after some months of deliberation, resolved 
to pit his armies against those of the 
Habsburgs. The Swedish king had since his 
accession in 1611 effected a remarkable 
reorganisation of his kingdom. Whereas in 
countries like France the offices of the 
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ancient nobility—constable. marshal and 
so on—were being crushed out by the 
emergence of new bureaucratic forms, in 
Sweden Gustavus Adolphus contrived to 
bring off a happy marriage between them 
and the councils which he set up for the 
army, for finances, for justice and so on. 

This efficient administrative structure 
was backed by an economy which thrived 
on Dutch business enterprise, and particu- 
larly on the lucrative export of Swedish 
copper. Many of the new industries were 
based on military products, and Gustavus 
Adolphus proved adept at reorganising his 
army so as to profit by the ideas of 
Maurice of Nassau, the late Prince of 
Orange, who had virtually established Dutch 
independence; the artillery was made re- 
latively light and mobile. the cavalry and 
infantry were trained to fight in smaller 
units, and the three arms were brought 
under more effective battlefield control. 

The soldiers of Sweden also enjoyed 
exceptionally high morale. By his victories 
over the Poles and Russians the king had 
rapidly become a great hero-figure, and in 
their German campaigns the Swedes were 
convinced that they came not only to save 
the provinces from Habsburg tyranny, but 
also to snatch Protestantism from the grips 
of the Scarlet Woman: the Counter-Refor- 
mation. The king and his great minister 
Oxenstierna were also determined to ex- 
clude the Habsburgs from the Baltic, and 
so to foil the grandiose economico-military 
plan of Olivares. 

It was the constitutional and economic 
aspects of the campaign which were stressed 
in the preamble to the treaty of Barwalde, 
which was signed in 1631 with the envoys of 
Richelieu. This treaty was a great triumph 
for Swedish diplomacy as it secured a large 
annual subsidy from the French with vir- 
tually no strings attached to it. Gustavus 
Adolphus was therefore well placed for the 
campaign of 1631. In the spring of that year 
the imperial troops took and sacked Magde- 
burg, an event which provided excellent 
propaganda for the anti-Habsburg cause. 
In fact it was more of a blunder than a 


Above: after the capture of Breda in 1625, 
the infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia 
(1566-1633) is about to enter the town. 
Detail from a painting by Snayers (Prado, 
Madrid). 

Left: Gustavus Adolphus leading a charge 
at Liitzen, where he was killed 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). 

Right: general view of the battle of 
Nördlingen; the double-headed imperial 
eagle seems to be getting the better of the 
Sight (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 
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crime on the part of the imperial general 
Tilly, who had been counting on the city's 
supplies for his impending campaign. and 
now saw them largely destroyed. Gustavus 
Adolphus caught up with Tilly just north of 
Leipzig in September 1631. In the ensuing 
battle of Breitenfeld. the new Swedish 
lactics proved greatly superior to the tradi- 
tional Spanish order of battle. Having 
resisted the first shock of the imperial 
cavalry, Gustavus smashed their infantry 
with his artillery, and completed their rout 
with his highly mobile groups of horse. 
Then he advanced into the heart of 
Germany, taking up his winter-quarters at 
Mainz. Needless to say, there was despair 
in the camp of the imperialists, who had 
seemed on the verge of triumph only two 
years earlier. In April 1632 Wallenstein was 
recalled, and began to reorganise his forces 
for the new campaigning-season. What 
Gustavus Adolphus’ intentions were is not 
clear, but it seems that he was progressing 
from his earlier notion of a Swedish pro- 
tectorate over the German princes to the 
idea of a frank annexation of certain regions 
of Germany. In any case, his plans never 
came to fruition, for in the course of his 
victorious battle against Wallenstein at 
Liitzen in November 1632 he was killed. 
Perhaps it would have been better for 
Sweden if Oxenstierna had now decided to 
cut his losses and withdraw his forces. But 
the chancellor decided to fight on, and in 
September [634 his army was decisively 
defeated at Nórdlingen by an imperial army 
with a strong Spanish contingent. So ended 
the phase of the war in which Sweden played 
the major role. After many complicated 
intrigues. the emperor had had Wallenstein 
legally but unjustly put to death the previous 
February, and so when the French declared 
war on Spain in May 1635 the struggle 
entered a new phase with new leaders. 


The French phase (1635-48) 


In this new phase religious and constitu- 
tional considerations plainly took second 
place to the Habsburg-Bourbon power 
struggle. This was shown not only by the 
fact that the chief opponent of Catholic 
Austria was Catholic France led by cardinal 
Richelieu. but also by the conclusion in 
May 1635 of the peace of Prague. which in 
settling German affairs received the assent 
of the major princes. Thereafter. in short. 
the main issues were not the fate of the 
Counter-Reformation or of princely liber- 
ties, but the question of whether or not 
Richelieu could break the power of Olivares. 

In 1636 the Spaniards carried the war 
into France. and one of their armies pene- 
trated almost to Paris. while others operated 
in Lorraine and Franche-Comté. However. 
with this lightning offensive the Spaniards 
had shot their bolt. and the ensuing cam- 
paigns saw the increasing predominance of 
the French and their Dutch and English 
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allies. Throughout 1637 the French were 
successfully recovering their ancient pro- 
vince of Artois, while the Dutch besieged 
and took Breda. The following year Bernard 
of Saxe-Weimar took Breisach, thus cutting 
the “Spanish road' between Italy and the 
Netherlands; it was at this siege that the 
young Turenne, later to become one of 
France's most successful commanders, first 
showed his skill. In 1639 the Spaniards lost 
the last armada of any size that they were 
able to equip, when the Dutch won a run- 
ning battle in the English channel. Then, as 
we have noticed in chapter IV, the disastrous 
year of 1640 was followed in 1643 by the 
battle of Rocroi. and by the fall of Olivares. 

By the early sixteen-forties, in fact, most 
of the belligerents were ready to begin 
peace-negotiations. Ferdinand ll had died 
in 1637. and his successor Ferdinand III, of 
a more realistic temperament, was ready to 
renounce vast imperial ambitions in favour 
of a policy of consolidation of the inner 
kernel of Habsburg lands. In France 
Richelieu had been succeeded in 1642 by 
Mazarin, while the battle of Rocroi con- 
vinced the Dutch that the threat in future 
might well lie not in Madrid or Vienna but 
in Paris. So it was that the negotiations at 
Münster and Osnabrück, whose outcome 
would be known as the treaty of Westphalia 
(1648), slowly got under way. 


= ras read cum Ped. Rey. 


The treaty of Westphalia 
(1648) 


After many complicated deliberations it was 
agreed that the maxim cuius regio, eius 
religio (literally “of whom the region, of him 
the religion’; meaning that regions should 
adopt the religion of their rulers) should be 
abandoned: henceforward dissident sub- 
jects were to be allowed freedom of worship, 
except in the hereditary Habsburg lands. 
The struggle between the princes and towns 
on one side, and the absolutist claims of the 
emperor on the other, was decided em- 
phatically in favour of the former, as 
the German ‘states’ were allowed full 
sovereignty. This abdication of imperial 
claims was completed by the recognition of 
the independence not only of the Dutch 
Republic but also of the Swiss cantons. 

Each of the main contestants also gained 
at the expense of the empire. France 
acquired Alsace and the imperial cities and 
bishoprics of Metz, Toul and Verdun, Swe- 
den received a large part of Pomerania, 
and to Brandenburg fell not only the rest 
of Pomerania but also various smaller 
territories which almost linked the duchy 
of Brandenburg with its Rhineland 
possessions. 

The significance of the settlement was 
clear; if the Swedes eventually failed to hold 
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e S , left and right: two kinds of military 
punishment illustrated in Callot’s Petites ` 
miséres de la guerre ( Bibliothèque 
Nationale, Paris). 


their acquisitions on the south shore of the 
Baltic. the French and the Prussiansacquired 
territories which set them on the road to 
greater expansion in the ensuing decades. 
After Westphalia it began to be clear, for 
instance, that not Saxony but Brandenburg- 
Prussia would be the power of the future in 
northern Germany. Equally significant was 
the eclipsing of the empire and of the 
papacy. The Habsburgs turned to that 
consolidation of their hereditary lands 
which was to be so successfully accomplished 
in the next half-century. and the papacy was 
forced to realise that it could no longer rely 
on ecclesiastical sanctions in order to make 
its voice heard in European politics. In 
diplomatic history the assemblies at Mün- 
ster and Osnabriick were important as the 
first of a long series of reunions at which, 
following major wars, European statesmen 
met to adjust their boundaries in accordance 
with the new realities of power. 


The continuation of the 
Franco-Spanish struggle 
(1648-59) 


There had been no agreement in the West- 
phalian negotiations between the repre- 
sentatives of France and of the Spanish 
Habsburgs. and so their struggle continued. 
Between 1648 and 1652 the French were 
crippled by their internal dissensions, but 
once Mazarin had put an end to the fronde 
(see pagel13) he was able to turn French 
arms against the old enemy. At first the 
struggle was fairly equal. but then in 1656 
Cromwell’s England joined the French. and 
in the 1658 campaign the allies superiority 
showed as fortress after fortress fell in the 
Spanish Netherlands. 

So it was that in 1659 Spain was ready to 
come to terms with France, and to put an 
end to a century and a half of broken war- 
fare. The treaty of the Pyrenees from the 
French point of view supplemented the 
territorial gains already made in 1648. This 
time it was Roussillon and Cerdagne in the 
Pyrenees, and Artois on the north-eastern 
frontier. which passed to the French crown, 
along with certain fortresses in Lorraine 
whose possession meant that sooner or later 
the whole duchy would also be absorbed. 
The long nightmare of Habsburg encircle- 
ment was over. Time would show that the 
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Another of Callots views of military 
punishments; this wretched man is being 
broken on the wheel. 

Above, right: officers receiving money with 
which to pay their mercenaries. Notice that 
the soldiers wear a kind of uniform, and that 
they are drilled to stand in ranks (both from 
the Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris J- 

Below, left: Phillipe de C. hampaigne's 
celebrated portrait of Cardinal Richelieu 
(Musée de Chantilly). 


French were as little capable of using their 
new power moderately as the Spaniards had 
been in the previous decades. 


The effects of the war 


For military historians the period 1609- 
59 is full of interest. During the preceding 
two or three decades most of the new 
military tactics had been worked out in the 
United Provinces, under the direction of 
Maurice of Nassau. After 1617, however, 
the initiative passed to the Swedes, who 
under Gustavus Adolphus took up and 
developed many of the Dutch ideas. 

The chief of these was the division of the 
army into small self-contained units. Where- 
as the Spanish rercio consisted of a solid 
mass of 3,000 or so men, the basic unit in 
Gustavus’ army numbered only about 500, 
and fought not in a solid mass, relying on 
weight, but often in an extended line, in 
which the power of small fire-arms could 
better be brought into action. Instead of the 
older method of slow, ‘Tolling’ fire, Gustavus 
introduced the ‘salvo’. delivered at close 
Tange and calculated to throw the leading 
ranks of the enemy into disarray. 

This missile blow would be followed by 
the brute shock of a cavalry charge, for the 
Swedes gave up the device of the caracole, 
by which the horsemen wheeled up to 
deliver pistol-shots at the enemy, and re- 


verted to the more effective device of 
crushing the enemy foot down by sheer 
weight. Of course, this cavalry attack could 
only be successful once the front ranks of 
the enemy pikemen had been severely 
mauled, and this was the task either of the 
musketeers or of the gunners, using their 
mobile field-pieces. 

The Swedish factories, under the direction 
of the Dutchman Louis de Geer, were at 
this time turning out light, quick-firing 
artillery, which could quickly be brought up 
to take advantage of the tactical situation. 
Needless to say, this close collaboration 
between infantry, cavalry and artillery 
called for a high degree of skill on the part 
of all the soldiers and their commanders, 
and it was to develop this skill that the 
Swedish troops were endlessly drilled and 
put through mock manoeuvres. 

This tactical revolution, which was to 
carry the military art to a level of technical 
perfection scarcely exceeded before the 
nineteenth century, was not accompanied 
by any corresponding change in military 
organisation. Supplies continued to be 
raised in very haphazard fashion, either by 
taking them from the surrounding country- 
side or by uncertain private contractors. 
Moreover, the very chain of command 
remained ill-defined. Not only Wallenstein, 
but also French leaders like Condé were 
closer in their independence to the condot- 
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tieri of Renaissance Italy than they were to 
the generals of the later seventeenth century. 

The very imperfections of the logistical 
support meant that armies remained re- 
latively small. A general who could muster 
30.000 trained men would nearly always 
outnumber his adversary. Indeed the 
strongest French army employed in Ger- 
many at this period numbered only 14.000 
men. When this figure is compared with the 
400,000 soldiers whom Louis XIV is said to 
have had under arms towards the end of the 
Seventeenth century, it is clear that the 
co-called ‘military revolution’, as far as 
scale of operations goes, did not get under 
way until the latter half of the century. 
Moreover, such armies as were raised 
tended to be disbanded during the winter 
and it was regarded as rather 'caddish' of 
Gustavus of Sweden that he launched many 
of his offensives almost out of season. 

The relatively small size of armies, and 
their restricted season of operations, bear 
on another problem, that of the economic 
effects of the war. These have commonly 
been described as nothing less than catas- 
trophic, and as retarding for generations 
the regions affected. In fact, things seem to 
have been much less dramatic. To take 
Population, this seems actually to have 
Increased in the Germanic regions. from 
about sixteen million in 1600 to about 
Seventeen million in 1650. Obviously it is 


possible to cite instances of dramatic de- 
cline, particularly in the theatres of war, but 
very often such reductions in the number of 
inhabitants were temporary. Once the armies 
had gone, people returned home. 
Sometimes too districts did lose many of 
their inhabitants, not because they died, but 
because they emigrated to regions offering 
a better livelihood. The number of citizens 
in Cologne. for instance, declined sharply 
after about 1610: but this was because many 
of the wealthiest men and their families 
were moving to Hamburg, whose com- 
mercial prospects now seemed brighter. 
Often these emigrations were rapidly com- 
pensated by a high birthrate: for example, 
Antwerp lost many of her inhabitants to 
Amsterdam in the late sixteenth century, 
and yet continued to grow in numbers from 
about 45,000 in 1600 to about 67,000 in 
1700. Clearly the temporary depletion of 
one town or region might be the making of 
hers. a 
eee towns directly affected by military 
operations did not necessarily suffer. 
Danzig, for instance. was often blockaded 


in the late sixteen-twenties, and yet this 


does not seem to have prevented a steady 


increase in her trade. Often. indeed, military 
operations stimulated commercial activity, 
by temporarily disrupting the trade of rival 


centres. This was certainly the case with 


Danzig itself, which profited greatly by the 


distraction of the Dutch between 1621 and 
1625, and also during the Anglo-Dutch war 
of 1652-53. 

Even physical damage does not seem to 
have had the dire effects imagined by some 
historians. Leipzig. for instance, saw great 
battles fought before her gates (Lützen and 
Breitenfeld) during the sixteen-thirties, and 
both then and during the sixteen-forties 
suffered several successful assaults both by 
the imperialists and by the Swedes. All the 
same, Leipzig throughout this period con- 
tinued to grow, overtaking her former rivals 
Nürnberg. Cologne and Frankfurt. and 
emerging in 1650 as second only to Ham- 
burg. Clearly the legend of catastropic 
destruction has been much exaggerated. In 
fact towns and individuals which knew how 
to adapt to new circumstances were able 
not only to survive but also to flourish 
during this period, and the region in general 
made marked economic progress between 
1600 and 1650. 


The myth of the ‘Thirty Years’ 
War’ 


The legend of the widespread devastation 
was largely the work of writers like Pufen- 
dorf, who were hired to improve the "image" 
of the rulers of Brandenburg-Prussia. For 
historians like this the struggle was between 
Habsburg tyranny and the high-minded 
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Protestant German princes, in the course of 
which such devastation was wreaked that it 
could only be repaired by rulers of the 
calibre of Frederick William of Branden- 
burg, known as “the great elector’. 

So much then for the myth of widespread 
destruction: what of the idea that the 
struggle was one for religious freedom? It 
would be impossible to assign such motives 
to the elector of Brandenburg, who, as one 
historian has recently said, 'sold himself 
without any scruples successively or almost 
simultaneously to Sweden, Poland. Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, the emperor and 
France’. In the case of the Swedes, there is 
no doubt that the idea of the Lion of the 
North come to rescue Protestants from the 
Habsburg menace had much to commend 
it as propaganda. But Gustavus and Oxen- 
stierna were in fact at least as concerned 
with establishing themselves on the Southern 
Shores of the Baltic as with ‘freeing’ their 
co-religionists in Germany. The same is 
true of the king of Denmark, whose unhappy 
intervention seems to have been primarily 
motivated by a desire to seize the declining 


Hanseatic towns on the North Sea and 
Baltic. 


The notion that the struggle was primarily 
one for ‘German’ constitutional liberties 
can be discarded also. The shifting alliances, 
which arrayed the princes now on the side 
of the emperor and now on that of his 
adversaries, were clearly the result not ofa 
calculation of long-term constitutional in- 
terest, but of the impulse to profit by short- 
term political possibilities, or perhaps merely 
lo survive. Any attempt to imprison the 
struggle in some kind of all-explanatory 
definition is bound to fail, for it was at the 
same time a religious, political, constitu- 
tional and economic struggle, waged not 
only in Germany but all over Europe, and 
lasting not thirty but something like fifty 
years. 

The career of Wallenstein provides an 
excellent example of the mixed nature both 
of the motives and of the fortunes of the 
participants in the struggle. Wallenstein 
was born into the minor Bohemian nobility 
and received a thoroughly Protestant educa- 
tion at school and university. When he was 
twenty, he was converted by a Jesuit. who 
introduced him at the imperial court and 
secured for him an advantageous marriage- 
Thereafter Wallenstein's prodigious talents 
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The concluding section of one of the 
treaties of Westphalia, It is signed among 
others by the electors of Bavaria, of Saxony 
and of Brandenburg, and by the count of 
Nassau. Notice that the text is in French, 
which at this time was coming into use as an 
international diplomatic language 
(Archives of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Paris). 

Left and far left: two idealised French 
portraits of the duke of Enghien, the ‘Grand 
Condé’ (1621-86) ( engraving from the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris; painting 
from the Musée de Versailles). 

‘Right: Henry de La Tour d'Auvergne, 
Viscount of Turenne ( 1611-75), who like 
Condé was destined to play a major part in 
the early wars of Louis XII * (Musée de 


Versailles). 
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Left: Van Dyck's portrait of Albrecht von 
Wallenstein, the great imperialist general 
of the Thirty Years War ( Bavarian state- 
collection, Munich). 

Above: the Spanish general Spinola 
receiving the keys of Jiilich, the Rhineland 
town captured by the Dutch in 1614, and 
retaken by the Spaniards in 1622. Notice in 
the background on the right the powerful 
Citadel guarding the entrance to the town, 
and a section of the guns which had been 
bombarding it ( Prado, Madrid). 105 
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asa financier and military organiser carried 
him to a series of dazzling conquests: duke 
of Friedland in 1625. by 1630 he owned 
enormous areas of north Germany and had 
arsenals from which he supplied all sides in 
the struggle. He was equally unselective in 
his choice of collaborators. who ranged 
from conventional Catholics to overt Pro- 
testants; Wallenstein himself was more 
interested in astrology than theology. 
Wallenstein’s fate was as extraordinary 
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as his rise. Having become a sort of co- 
emperor, thanks rather to his genius than 
to his alliance with any constitutional or 
religious movement, he was. as we have 
seen. dismissed at the demand of the 
princes. reinstated in the emperor's hour of 
need. and finally murdered when the em- 
Peror came to regard him as a dangerous 
rival. In his extraordinary talents Walen- 
stein resembles Napoleon, but unlike the 
great Corsican he lived at a time when the 


hereditary principle was still too strong for 
adventurers to clothe their bids for power 
with a cloak of legality. In its motives and 
progress his career defies logical analys ; 
like the so-called “thirty years’ war. I 
cannot be fitted into the neat categories of 
historiography. Wallenstein was to be die 
main character in a dramatic trilogy by 
Schiller. 
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Left: preamble to the treaty of Westphalia 
(Archives of the French Ministry of 

FR oreign Affairs). 

Right. opening of the assembly of : 

^L Unster; the French delegates are meeting 


tle representatives of the Holy Roman 
DETUR and of the Catholic princes 
( Musée de Versailles )- 
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1515 


1550 


1575 


Chronological Charts 


Rulers 


Henry VIII (1509-47) 
Francis I (1515-47) 
Charles I of Spain (1516-56) 


Pope Clement VII (1523-34) 
Pope Paul III (1534-49) 


Henry II of France (1547-59) 


Philip II of Spain (1556-98) 
Elizabeth of England (1558-1603) 
Francis II of France (1559-60) 
Charles IX of France (1560-74) 


Pope Pius V (1566-72) 


William the Silent (1572-84) 
Henry III of France (1574-89) 


Emperor Rudolf II (1576-1612) 


Maurice of Nassau (1584-1625) 


Henry IV of France (1589-1610) 


Pope Clement VIII (1592-1605) 


Philip III of Spain (1598-1621) 


Political events 


Battle of Marignano (1515) 

Concordat between the pope and Francis I (1516) 
Charles I of Spain elected Holy Emperor 
(Charles V. 1519-56) 

Sack of Rome (1527) 

Day of ‘placards’ at Blois (1534) 


Culture and religion 


Death of Bramante (1444-1514) 
Oratory of Divine Love (1517) 
Death of Raphael (1483-1520) 
Luther at Worms (1521) 


Recognition of the Jesuits (1540) 
Opening sessions of the council of 
Trent (1545) 

Death of Luther (1483-1546) 


Peace of Augsburg (1555) 


French capture Calais (1558) 

Treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis 

Bankruptcies at Lyons and Antwerp (1559) 
Conspiracy of Amboise (1560) 

Colloquy of Poissy (1561) 

Massacre of Vassy and battle of Dreux (1562) 
Edict of Amboise (1563) 


Catherine de Medici's great tour (1564-5) 


Meaux incident and battle of Saint-Denis (1567) 
Treaty of Longjumeau (1568) 

Battles of Jarnac and of Moncontour (1569) 
Treaty of Saint-Germain (1570) 

Protestants to French court (1571) 

Massacre of Saint Bartholomew (1572) 

Siege of La Rochelle (1572-3) 


Saint Peter Canisius provincial in 
Germany (1556) 


Closing sessions of the council of 
Trent (1563) 

Death of Michelangelo (1475-1564) 
and of Jean Calvin (1509-64) 


Edict of Beaulieu (1576) 
Treaty of Bergerac (1577) 


Assembly of notables at Fontainebleau (1583) 


Death of the duke of Anjou (1584) 

Treaty of Nemours (1585) 

Battles of Coutras and of Auneau (1587) 
Failure of the Armada (1588) 

"Day of barricades’ at Paris and murder of the 
Guises (1588) 

Battle of Arques (1589) 

Battle of Ivry (1590) 

Siege of Rouen (1591-2) 


States-General of the League at Paris and 
conversion of Henry IV (1593) 

Henry IV enters Paris (1594) 

France declares war on Spain (1595) 

Edict of Nantes and treaty of Vervins (1598) 
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Death of Titian (1477-1576) 
Death of Andrea Palladio 
(1508-80) 

Death of Saint Teresa of Avila 
(1515-82) 


Death of Pierre Ronsard (1524-85) 


Death of Michel de Montaigne 
(1533-92) 


Death of Palestrina (1524-94) 


Rulers Political events 


1600 
James I of England (1603-25) 


Pope Paul V (1605-21) 


Louis XIII of France (1610-43) 
Emperor Mathias ( 1612-19) 


Emperor Ferdinand II (1619-37) 


Philip IV of Spain (1621-65) 


RE of the Dutch 
paniards capture Ostend (160 

4 
Gunpowder plot (1605) ; 
Philip III repudiates his debts (1607) 


Formation in Germany Ini 
Men y of the Union and of the 


Expulsion of the Moriscos (1609) 
Truce between Spain and 
the Bank of Amsterdam (1609) 
War is averted by the death of Henry IV (1610) 
States-general in France (1614) 


Death of the Concinis ( 1617) 
Defenestration of Prague (1618) 
Assassination of Oldenbarneveldt (1619) 
Battle of the White Hill (1620) 
Spaniards capture Jülich (1622) 
Richelieu becomes chief minister (1624) 


Holland, and founding of 


a Culture and religii 
Charter of th i i == 
E € English East India Company ( 1600) 


East India Company (1602) 


Death of El Greco (1545-1614) 
Death of Cervantes (1547-1616) 
and of Shakespeare (1564-1616) 


1625 Charles | of England (1625-49) 
Frederick Henry (1625-47) 


Emperor Ferdinand III (1637-57) 


Louis XIV (1643-1715) 


Charles 11 of England (1649-85) 


Battle of Lutter (1626) 

Siege and capture of La Rochelle (1627-8) 
Wallenstein captures Wismar (1628) 

Edict of restitution and peace of Lübeck (1629) 
Treaty of Bárwalde. sack of Magdeburg and 
battle of Breitenfeld (1631) 

Battle of Lützen and execution of Montmorency 
(1632) 

Battle of Nórdlingen (1634) 

Peace of Prague and declaration of war by 
France on Spain (1635) 


Spaniards invade France (1636) 
Dutch recapture Breda (1637) 


French capture Breisach (1638) 
Spanish fleet destroyed in the Downs (1639) 
Revolt of Portugal and of Catalonia (1640) 


Civil war in England (1642) ies 
Execution of Cinq-Mars and death of Richelieu 
(1642) fk A 

Battle of Rocroi and resignation of Olivares (1643) 
Numerous peasant revolts in France (1643-4) 


Revolt in Naples (1647) - 
Treaties of Münster and of Osnabrück (1648) 


Execution of Charles I (1649) 
Fronde parlementaire ( 1649) 


1650 


Emperor Leopold 1 (1657-1703) 


2) 
Jona (1652) 
ord Protector’ (1653) 


Fronde des princes (1650- 
Spaniards recapture Barcel 
Oliver Cromwell becomes L 
English capture Jamaica (1655) 


Death of Cromwell n 
f the Pyrenees 
e da London and L: 


Charles II pru 
the infanta (16 
Death of Mazarin (1661) 


ouis XIV marries 


Death of John Donne (1573-1631) 


Death of Lope de Vega (1562-1635) 
and of Jacques Callot (1592-1635) 


Publication of René Descartes’ 


Discourse on method (1637) 


Death of Rubens (1577-1640) 
Death of Van Dyck (1599-1641) 


Death of Monteverdi (1567-1643) 
Death of Grotius (1583-1645) 


Death of Descartes (1596-1650) 


Death of Velasquez (1599-1660) 


Death of Pascal (1598-1662) 
109 
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France and Europe 
in the time of 
Mazarin 


The Italian cardinal Mazarin dominates French politics, breaking 
the power of the French parlement; his brilliant diplomacy 
raises France to the position of chief European power. 


The sixteen-forties and sixteen-fifties mark 
a period of turmoil in European constitu- 
tional history. In France there were the 
revolts of the frondeurs (meaning, literally. 
urchins with frondes. or catapults), in 
England the “great revolution’. in the United 
Provinces the palace revolution of 1650. 
and all over Europe lesser tumults. which 
have led historians to speak of the ‘six (or 
more) contemporaneous revolutions’. 

This constitutional unrest had its effects 
on economic development. and the two 
decades in the middle of the century seem 
to have been a period of consolidation 
rather than of expansion. After about 1660. 
however, most of the major countries 
worked out a settled form of government. 
and the European economy entered on one 
of its most dynamic phases. eventually to be 
slowed down only by persistent wars. 


The death of Louis XIII 


After the death of Richelieu. late in 1642. 
Louis XIII appointed Mazarin as chief 
minister. Then in April 1643 the king made 
preparations for the succession: Anne of 
Austria would be regent and Gaston 
d'Orléanslieutenant general. Thereal power. 
however, would lie with a council of regency. 
including Mazarin. chancellor Séguier. the 
financial chief Bouthillier, and his son 
Chavigny. secretary of state. all of whom 
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had been Richelieu's collaborators. This 
was in theory: in fact, when Louis XIII died 
in May 1643. Anne of Austria persuaded 
the parlement of Paris to set aside these 
provisions. Supreme power was vested in 
her. and she confirmed Mazarin's position 
as first minister. 


The origins of Mazarin 


Mazarin. whose enemies called him the 
‘Sicilian trickster’. was then forty-one. Born 
in 1602 of a Sicilian father in the service of 
the powerful Roman Colonna family. he 
had been educated by the Jesuits. and then 
at the university of Alcala with one of the 
Colonna sons. With such powerful patrons 
he soon came to command a company of 
papal foot-soldiers, and served in the 
Valtelline campaign. 

But it was the affair of the Mantuan 
succession which determined his future. As 
papal representative he was required to 
mediate between France, Savoy and Spain, 
and succeeded in satisfying Richelieu by 
maintaining the duke of Nevers in Mantua 
and Montferrat. while Savoy became 
France's ally and ceded to her the fortress 
of Pinerolo (1630). Thereafter his progress 
was rapid: by 1634 he was papal legate at 
Paris, and at the same time— singular 
arrangement —one of Richelieu's collabora- 
tors. Five years later he gave up his legation 
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Far left: painting of Mazarin by Philippe de 
hampaigne (Musée de Versailles). 
€ft : bust of Condé by Antoine Coysevox 
(1640-1 720). the celebrated French 


Sculptor. Coysevox has marvelously caught 
Condeé's pride, arrogance —and courage 
(Louvre, Paris ji 


and was naturalised so as formally to e 
French service; Louis XIII made Ba 
cardinal in: 1641. If the king found hi ^ 
trusted servant, the queen found him on N 
thing more even than that; she Seems 各 
have come to love him, and naturally turned 
to him on the death of Louis XIII. 

Needless to say. the great nobles were not 
pleased to see Richelieu succeeded b 
another man of ability, however diffident 
and self-effacing he might seem, and in the 
so-called 'cabale des importants’ they plotted 
to kill Mazarin. However, the queen got 
wind of the conspiracy. and arrested its 
leaders; her Italian minister was saved and 
thenceforward lived in the security of a 
strong guard. 


Financial problems 


Mazarin was well qualified to Carry on 
Richelieu's successful foreign policy, which 
was consummated by the treaties of West- 
phalia. But he also inherited from the great 
cardinal grave internal problems. Revenues 
had never been sufficient to pay for the 
expensive wars, and Mazarin was driven to 
desperate measures in his search for money. 
His surintendant des finances was an Italian 
financier called Particelli d'Emery, who 
was not content with the normal devices 
such as the sale of redundant offices, but 
thought up fresh taxes like the building-tax 
which caused riots in Paris in 1644. 

Other duties followed thick and fast. The 
so-called ‘taxe des aisés’ (wealth tax’) had 
to be revoked in the face of widespread 
protests, but in 1647 d'Emery succeeded in 
levying a higher rate on various goods 
entering Paris. These new taxes were stub- 
bornly resisted by the Parisians, whose 
resentment found expression in the 
parlement. 

So, when in 1648 Charles 1 of England 
was imprisoned by his parliament, the 


Left, above: chancellor Séguier in the 
procession of welcome for queen M. aria 
Teresa, wife of Louis XIV. A friend of 
Mazarin, he was instrumental in having the 
parlement accept Anne of Austria as regent 
(Louvre, Paris). ; 
Left, below: the execution of Cinq-Mars in 
December 1642. He joined in a conspiracy 
with Gaston d'Orléans against Richelieu. 
The discovery of a secret treaty they had 
signed with Spain led to their arrest 
(Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris). 
Right: Gaston d'Orléans, in a drawing 
which catches all his cowardice and 
duplicity (also from the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris). The conspiracy of ^e 
d'Orléans and Cing-Mars forms the pasi af 
Ld t novel by Alfred de Vigny and an opera PY 
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parlement of Paris—whose resemblance to 
the English institution lay chiefly in the 
similarity- of their names— considered that 
the time was ripe for a move against the 
monarchy. They put forward a whole pro- 
gramme for legislation by-passing the royal 
administration, but making use of the great 
princes of the blood. and they called a 
general meeting of the members of the sove- 
reign courts. to deliberate on measures of 
reform ~- Their example was taken up by the 
provincial parlements, which followed them 
in revoking the commissions of the inten- 
dants, denying the validity of the new taxes, 
and condemning arbitrary arrests. 


The fronde parlementaire 
(1648-49) 


Emboldened by the victory over the 
Spaniards at Lens (August 1648), Mazarin 
seized the leader of the malcontents. a man 
named Broussel. However. this set off a 
popular insurrection reminiscent of the ‘day 
of barricades’ of 1588; the royal family was 
blockaded in the Palais Royal, and Mazarin 
had eventually to let Broussel go. on the 
condition that the parlement would not 
meddle with politics for the next few 
months. Even so the discontent was by no 
means at an end. and it became clear to 
Mazarin that nothing short of a military 
blockade would bring the capital to its 
senses. 

Early in January 1649 he therefore 
evacuated the royal family from Paris. They 
went to Saint-Germain-en-Laye. and Louis 
II. prince of Condé (son of the Protestant 
rebel prominent under Louis XIII) began 
the siege. Within the city the resistance was 
led by the prince de Conti. Condé's brother. 
and Paul de Gondi. the future cardinal of 
Retz. Gondi did his best to organise the 
defence. but the royal troops steadily drew 
the noose tighter around Paris. An envoy 
from the Spanish king offered the frondeurs 
help. but the parlement was not willing to 
eo that far. and with the failure of this 
mission the Parisians’ revolutionary ardour 
began to cool. 

In April 1649 the two sides came to an 
agreement; the parlement would not meet 
for a year. and the royal family would 
return to Paris. So the fronde parlementaire 
came to an end. In tactical terms it had not 
been very dangerous for the monarchy. 
since the king had always had the largest 
forces. which was more than he would have 
during the impending fronde des princes. 
But in the long-term view the fronde 
parlementaire. Was Very significant. as the 
last concerted revolutionary attempt before 
1789 when the French Revolution broke out. 
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The fronde des princes 
(1650-52) 


With the parlementaires temporarily silen- 
ced, Mazarin now had to turn to the 
princes. The leader of the malcontents was 
Condé, and early in 1650 Mazarin arrested 
not only him but also his brother Conti, 
he hoped thus to stifle the revolt before it 
could get under way. This hope was illu- 
sory. for Condé’s friends now fled to their 
territories: Turenne to Stenay, Bouillon 
to Limousin, Madame de Longueville to 
Normandy and so on. 

Mazarin quickly sent troops after the 
turbulent nobles, but as fast as he pacified 
one area another would rise up. With 
astonishing irresponsibility, Turenne and 
Madame de Longueville went so far as to 
sign an alliance with the Spaniards, which 
for a time cost the French crown the stra- 
tegic frontier town of Rethel. Mazarin 
showed at this time an energy almost 
worthy of his master Richelieu, travelling 
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all over the country with the royal armies. 

For a while he seemed to be getting the 
upper hand, but then Gondi, who had a 
remarkable grasp of the possibilities of the 
political situation, succeeded in drawing the 
members of the former fronde parlementaire 
into an alliance with the noble malcontents. 
When in January 1651 this united front de- 
manded the freeing of Condé and Conti, and 
the dismissal of Mazarin, the cardinal 
judged it best to comply with their demands, 
and retired to Germany. 

Thence he kept up a constant stream of 
advice to Anne of Austria, while what he had 
foreseen rapidly came about. Liberated. 
Condé proved so arrogant and violent that 
he not only split the alliance of the two 
frondes, but even induced malcontents like 
Bouillon, Gondi and Turenne to beg the 
queen's forgiveness. Having thus alienated 
all his suporters, Condé was obliged to 
flee. After some inconclusive skirmishes, 
the queen was able to return to Paris in 
October 1652. When Mazarin rejoined her 


there in February 1653, the frondes were 
over. 


Significance of the frondes 


Its participants were treated with great 
clemency, for most were included within a 
general amnesty, and were permitted to 
return to then former place in society. Some 
historians see the frondes as part of a 
general pattern of unrest caused by the 
economic stagnation which affected many 
European countries in the sixteen-forties. as 
a result of which their inhabitants tended 
to revolt against the increasingly burden- 
some apparatus of the state. This inter- 
pretation is of only limited use in explaining 
events in France. The parlementaires were 
certainly exasperated by d'Émery's methods 
of raising money, but their primary motive 
was constitutional; they were fearful of, and 
So opposed to, the extension of royal power. 

The same is true of the princes, who do 
not seem to have been particularly poor: 
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both frondes were primarily protests against 

at centralising policy which the monarchy 
had been pushing forward with increasing 
Success. It should hardly be necessary to 
pointout that there was nothing ‘democratic’ 
about either movement, even if both made 
use of misleading phrases in order to rally 
malcontents to their cause. The leaders of 
both frondes were uniformly remarkable for 
the way in which they found it impossible to 
commit themselves to any programme save 
that of increasing their own power and 
wealth. 


The young king’s education 


With the troubles over, Mazarin was able to 
re-establish royal control through inten- 
dants, while Fouquet saw to the raising of 
funds. Mazarin was also concerned with the 
education of the young king. who until his 
early twenties seemed rather an unremark- 
able youth. Mazarin took him to council- 
meetings. so that he might see how the 
country was administered, and sent him off 
with the armies, to learn how campaigns 
were organised. He also seems to have 
passed on to the young king some of his own 
love for books. paintings and objets d'art. 


France and her neighbours in 
1660; contrasts and parallels 


The frondes had done much damage to the 
French economy. particularly in Picardy 
and Champagne. Behind the all-devouring 
armies there normally followed first famine 
and then plague. so that in the early sixteen- 
fifties many towns of north-eastern France 
lost up to a quarter of their inhabitants, in 
spite of the remarkable efforts of the new 
religious orders to feed and care for the 
starving. The peasantry suffered just as 
badly: without the protection of town-walls, 
they were terribly vulnerable if they hap- 
pened to lie across the paths that the various 
armies cut across the countryside. 
However. French agriculture was still so 
primitive that its power of recovery was 
very great. Around the major towns like 
Paris there had been some consolidation 
and rationalisation of land-tenure as early 
as the sixteenth century, but this tendency 
was very slow away from great urban 
centres. and the bulk of the land con- 
tinued to be held and tilled by small peasants 
using antiquated methods. Conditions were 
verv different in Holland and England. 
where by the mid-seventeenth century the 
main features of the impending "agricultural 
revolution" were beginning to emerge. The 
Dutch were the leaders in the new husband- 
rv. skilfully developing crops like clover and 
turnips to remedy the deficiencies of the 
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Right: a scene from the fronde 
parlementaire; the rebels have barricaded 
the entrance to the city of Paris at the porte 
Saint-Martin. Notice the section of the 
Bastille on the left; a moat surrounded 
Paris at this time ( Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris). 

Below, left: two great French soldiers, 
Condé on the left and Turenne on the right 
(also from the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris). 

Below, centre: the poor receiving alms at 
the monastery of Port- Royal ( Musée de 
Versailles). 

Below, right: Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
holding a portrait of her father, Gaston 
d'Orléans. The painter, Pierre Bourguignon, 


has brought out much of the silliness both of 


the father and of the daughter (Musée de 
Versailles). 
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n of wool, agriculture had 
long been penetrated by a capitalist, 
rationalising mentality, and the seventeenth 
century saw a continuation of those en- 
closures which had already aroused so much 
discontent under Henry VIII and Elizabeth. 
However, if enclosure was a short-run 
social misfortune it wasa long-run economic 
advantage, and by 1650 agriculture in Eng- 
land, based on larger units than its French 
counterpart, and geared to the requirements 
of the great capital, was notably more 
efficient. 

In industry too the English of the first 
half of the seventeenth century had been 
outstripping the French. Their new pros- 
perity was based on the production of coal. 
which increased from about 200.000 tons in 
1540 to about 1,500.000 tons in 1640: by the 
latter date England produced three times as 
much coal as the rest of Europe put together. 
The availability of this fuel meant that new 
industries like sugar-refining and paper- 
makingcould emerge. and that old industries 
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like brewing, dyeing, salt-refining and 
cannon-founding could forge ahead, with- 
out being hampered by shortage of wood- 
fuel. 

Industrial development in the Low 
Countries was less spectacular, in part per- 
haps because political differences cut the 
thriving northern area off from the abundant 
coal-supplies of the Liége region. However. 
the cotton-textile industry thrived on ex- 
ports to Dutch possessions overseas, and in 
the shipyards of the United Provinces 
Systems of mass-production and standardi- 
sation of parts were introduced, resulting in 
a rate and cheapness of production un- 
rivalled elsewhere. The maritime ventures 
of both the English and the Dutch were 
backed by a variety of precision industries. 
like cartography and instrument-making, 
which were greatly in advance of their 
French counterparts. The Spaniards had 
been early leaders in cartography. but lost 
this primacy as the seventeenth century 
wore on. : 

The Dutch were also foremost in the 
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Top, right: Mazarin signing the peace of the 
Pyrenees, 1659 (Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris). 

Right: having signed the peace of the 
Pyrenees, Mazarin (dressed as a noble) 
closes the temple of war and (dressed as a 
cardinal) opens the temple of peace (also 
Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 

Top, centre: a view of the place Royale 
(now the place des Vosges) about 1655 
(Musée Carnavalet, Paris). 

Top, left: a seventeenth-century drinking- 
bout (Bibliothèque Nationale, Paris). 
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perit 
Y not only of Holland but also of 


England increasingly depended, was orga- 
nised by great joint-stock companies— 
associations. that is, in which individuals 
invested and which paid a yearly dividend 
on their operations. The greatest of these 
companies was probably the English East 
India Company. chartered in 1600; it was 
followed in 1602 by the founding of the 
Dutch East India Company. Shortly after- 
wards Henry IV did his best to found a 
French East India Company, but the 
attempt failed in the face of Dutch opposi- 
tion, and it was only under Richelieu that 
the French companies got under way. How- 
ever, throughout the seventeenth century 
they were markedly less successful than 
those of the English and of the Dutch. In 
part this was due to the excessive intrusion 
of the state, and in part to the apparent 
absence of a vociferous and influential trad- 
ing community, able to bring pressure to 
bear on government. This absence O' the 
merchants’ voice from the councils of state 
was no doubt largely the resu 1 
siderable distance which separates Paris 
from the great commercial centres like 
Marseilles. Bordeaux or Nantes. 

The lack of collaboration between govem- 
nd the mercantile community goes 
he constitutional differences 
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France and Spain from countries like 
Holland and England. In Spain the interest 
of the merchants went by default, because 
as we have seen society grew as a result of, 
and continued to be orientated towards, 
non-economic aims: primarily those of 
reconquest. Similarly in France, the mer- 
chant community went largely unheard at 
Paris, partly because of the problem of 
distance, and partly because the French 
kingdom too had developed out of the stress 
of war, and continued to be preoccupied 
with the need to defend and expand the 
eastern frontier of France. 

Things were very different in England and 
Holland, for in both these countries the 
governmental and economic capitals coin- 
cided, in London and Amsterdam respec- 
tively. By the early seventeenth century it 
was becoming Very difficult for English 
kings to avoid taking account of the feelings 
of the merchants and bankers of London. 
which was in fact by far the largest town in 
the country. Similarly in Amsterdam the 
states-general could not think of ignoring 
the merchants; indeed, it was largely com- 
posed of merchants. : 2 

Thus it was that constitutional develop- 
in both of these countries diverged 
he French or Spanish pattern 
bsolutism. James | of England 
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Above, right: the future Louis XIV in the 
arms of his wer-nurse, madame de Longuet 
de La Giraudiére ( Musée de Versailles). 
Above, left: Anne of Austria with Maria 
Teresa, the Spanish princess whom Louis 
XIV was obliged to marry in spite of his 
love for Marie Mancini (also Musée de 
Versailles). 

Opposite, above: distribution of food to the 
poor ; a careful check is being kept by the 
book-keeper ( Bibliothéque Nationale, 
Paris). 

Opposite, below: one painter's version of 
Louis XIV as a boy ( Musée de Versailles. 


had great pretensions, it is true, but he was 
always careful not to put his pretensions to 
divine right to the test of general practice. 
Charles I was less prudent: for a time it 
looked as if he might have found his 
Richelieu or Olivares in the person of 
Thomas Strafford, but then the inevitable 
happened and the true balance of power 
within the community reasserted itself with 
the toppling of the monarchy. 

The new forces emergent in England felt 
themselves to be ‘national’ in a way that was 
impossible for the feudal or municipal 
elements in France or Spain. When the 
nobles of Catalonia revolted, it was not in 
order to place themselves at the head of a 
popular movement, but in order to reassert 
their ancient privileges. The same is true of 
the frondeurs in France; whether nobles or 
parlementaires, they were essentially re- 


actionaries swimming against the tide. 
trying to put the clock back to a period 
which political and economic developments 
had already left behind : 

In contrast to them. the Dutch ruling 
classes had skilfully identified themselves 
with the popular feeling of national revolt 
against Spain. So it was that the flag and the 
song of the House of Orange became the 
leading symbols of the revolutionary new 
republic. This is not to say that there were 
no tensions in the United Provinces. but it 
is to affirm that the general consensus Cons 
cerning the form and attitude of govern- 
ment was not in dispute. 

Such political struggles as there were 
and there were some bloody ones opposed 
the Orangist, centralising, Calvinist group 
to the republican. federal. Arminian opposi 
tion. Some republican federalists mistruste 
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the ambitions of the House of Orange, and 
sought to restrain its power; the Orangists 
relied also on the theologically right-wing 
Calvinists, who were opposed to what they 
considered to be the Romanising, ‘revision- 
ist’ theories of Arminius, unsound on 
predestination. To some extent too these 
political and religious divisions coincided 
with a major economic division, between 
the old-established Amsterdam intra- 
European merchants, anxious for peace and 
hence republican, and the newly-rich 
‘colonial’ merchants. who pressed for over- 
seas trading policies which were barely 
distinguishable from outright war with 
Spain and Portugal. 

During the closing decades of the six- 
teenth century the Orangist party was in the 
ascendant, for it was Maurice of Nassau 
who was brilliantly leading the struggle 
against the Spaniards. With the death of 
Philip II in 1598, however, pressure for the 
making of peace began to build up within 
the United Provinces, where its great advo- 
cate was the republican Oldenbarneveldt. 
The signature of the truce of 1609 thus 
marked the beginning of a decade of great 
influence for Oldenbarneveldt and his party, 
the Remonstrants as they came to be called. 

However, by the late sixteen-tens it was 
becoming apparent that the Spaniards 

would not hesitate to attack again once the 
twelve-year truce expired. Oldenbarneveldt 
therefore came under heavy attack not only 
from those who wanted to see the country 
united for war under Maurice of Nassau, 
but also from the colonial merchants, eager 
for a renewal of their piratical ventures. 
Typically enough, this politico-economic 
opposition expressed itself in religious terms, 
for Oldenbarneveldt was tried and executed 
largely for his Arminianism. 

So in 1621 Holland went back to war; 
Maurice died in 1625, but his brother 
Frederick Henry succeeded him as stadt- 
holder, and survived until 1647, the year 
before the conclusion of peace with Spain 
at Miinster. In the ensuing two decades of 
uneasy peace the pendulum once more 
swung slowly back to the opposition, under 
the leadership of the de Witts. Truly the link 
in Holland between foreign policy and 
constitutional forms was very close. 

The stadtholderates of Maurice and 
Frederick Henry were remarkable for the 
emergence of the Dutch not only as a land- 
power but also as a sea-power. It was, per- 
haps, not surprising that a nation ‘founded 
upon the sea’ should develop a navy second 
to none. But the growth of Dutch power on 
land was more remarkable, and primarily 
the work of Maurice and Frederick Henry 
of Nassau. For several decades the Dutch 
army became the training-ground for the 
soldiers of Protestant Europe. 

In the first half of the seventeenth century 
Holland was in fact the “mistress of Europe. 
rather as Italy had been during the sixteenth 
and earlier. It was not just a matter of 
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Above: street-scene in Paris, with peasants 
in the foreground and Italian comedians 
behind them. Notice the grim towers of the 
Bastille on the skyline (Musée Carnavalet, 
Paris). 

Right: a brilliant anonymous portrait of 
Nicolas Fouquet, the financier whose 
display of wealth at Vaux-le-Vicomte led 
the king to dismiss and arrest him. The 
painter has most skilfully caught Fouquet's 
crafty, slightly feminine look (Musée de 
Versailles). 


Dutch techniques in shipping and trade 
being superior to those of the rest of Europe; 
in almost every aspect of human activity 
there were great men in the United Provinces 
at this period. Among the natural scientists, 
for instance, were Antony van Leeuwenhoek 
and Christiaan Huyghens, respectively 
famous as a pioneer of microscopy and as 
the inventor of improved telescopes and 
pendulum clocks. Dutch architects de- 
veloped a whole new style of town-planning, 
taking into account the practical needs of 
their inhabitants and using efficient and 
homely materials. The Dutch school of 
painting, headed by great masters like Rem- 
brandt van Rijn (1606-69) and Pieter de 
Hooch (1629-77), attracted collectors and 
students of art from all over Europe. Dutch 
universities, too, were very popular, in part 


because they welcomed all shades of Prot- 
estantism, and in part because the depen- 
dence of each on one of the great federal 
provinces made for considerable individu- 
ality. A long list could be made of the 
scholars of European repute who taught at 
this time in Dutch universities; as an 
example we may take Hugo Grotius of 
Leiden (1583-1645), whose attempt to work 
Out a system of international law between 
sovereign states made him the leading 
political theorist of his generation. 

The period 1600-60, the so-called ‘age of 
the baroque’, was one which in many 
countries of Europe saw the emergence of 
men of genius. It was at this time, for 
instance, that in the natural sciences the 
foundations for the scientific revolution 
were laid, and the way made clear for the 
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modern quantitative world. All the same, 
even if many other countries enjoyed at this 
time the emergence of great men of science 
and of letters. it was in Holland that the all- 
round achievement was most remarkable— 
and this in a country whose people num- 
bered only about a tenth of those inhabiting 
France. 

Holland began to lose her superiority 
about the middle of the century, when the 
English began to outstrip her in economic 
progress, and the French began to promote 
an aristocratic culture, based on Versailles, 
which would eventually bedazzle half the 
world. In other ways too the period after 
1660 marks a break. For the relations be- 
tween the European states, it is a time of lull 
after great storms. The long Franco-Spanish 
struggle had been settled in 1659 by the 


peace of the Pyrenees, and the treaties of 
Oliva and Copenhagen (both 1660) intro- 
duced a period of calm into the affairs of 
northern and eastern Europe. The coming 
of peace meant that the decades after 1660 
saw a vigorous economic spurt all over 
Europe. and particularly on its western sea- 
board. It was at this time that the colonial 
trades began to transform the economies of 
the Old World. 

Even in the internal affairs of the states, 
the period around 1660 marks a watershed. 
It is clearest in England, where that very 
year saw the restoration of Charles II, com- 
mitted to the development of a system of 
constitutional monarchy. Two years earlier 
Leopold I had become Holy Roman emper- 
or, and during his long reign (1658-1705) 
the ramshackle empire would be trans- 


formed into the compact and powerful 
Habsburg monarchy, tacitly abandoning its 
wider pretensions. Philip IV of Spain died 
in 1665, and was succeeded by Charles II. 
This marked no new constitutional depar- 
ture, but the new king's anaemic state fitly 
symbolised the Castilian monarchy in its 
declining years. 

Finally, 1661 saw a great change in the 
government of France. In that year Mazarin 
died, and Louis XIV at the age of twenty- 
three resolved to rule for the future by him- 
self. For the next fifty years, until the next 
great political and constitutional divide 
about 1715, the history of Europe was 
largely the story of Louis XIV's ambitions 
and their eventual failure. 
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